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READY. SEPTEMBER oTH. 
Richard Harding Davis’s NEW BOOK. 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 


With 6 full-page illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. r12mo, $1.25. 


ETURNING in this volume to the field of his early successes, 
. Mr. Davis makes it plain that his knowledge of human nature 
has deepened and broadened in the same proportion that his 
work as a literary artist has acquired exquisite finish and precision. 
In perfection of significant detail, as well as in color and feeling, the 
title story in this new book stands unrivalled, while the other stories 
supply ample evidence of the breadth of the author’s sympathies and 
. the extraordinary keenness of his observation of chatacter. The vol- 
ume contains, in addition to the title story, “‘On the Fever Ship,’’ 
‘¢The Man with One Talent,’’ ‘‘The Vagrant,’’ and ‘‘The Last 
Ride Together.’’ 








RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 






































JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Startling Expose of French Army Methods. 


TROOPER 3809. BY LIONEL DECLE. 
. A Private Soldier of the Third Republic, 
Illustrated.  sr12mo, $1.25. 


‘© A story of real life and a story which has appeared just at the right time, ‘since it throws light, even if 
indirectly, on one of the greatest dramas that have ever been played on the world’s stage.’’—Vew York Herald, 

‘s As a mere story of military life it is interesting, and the numerous character sketches are entertain- 
ing; as an exposure of the pitiable weakness of the French Army system it repays careful study.” —Phtla- 
delphia Press, 


‘It is the personal experience of a single man, yet “The book is a terrible arraignment of modern 
nowhere else can one find so terrible a picture of the | militarism ; it is applicable to a larger field than the 
internal condition of that great organization upon | author intended. A strong arraignment of a system 
which France stakes all her hopes.’,—Mew York | that, in France at least, has logically culminated in 









Commercial Advertiser, the Dreyfus case.’”—Vew York Mail and Express. 
THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Professor William P. Trent. ; 


r2mo, $1.50. 


A collection of essays on literary topics by a writer whose work has placed him in the very front rank 
as a profound thinker. The broad scope of the volume is shown by the titles of some of the essays: The 
Nature of Literature, Literature and Morals, The Basis of Criticism, The Spirit of Literature, Tennyson and 
Musset Once More, The Byron Revival, Apropos of Shelley, etc. 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. THE WHITE MAIL. 


By E, W. HornunG. 12mo. $1.25. By Cy ‘WARMAN, t2mo, $1.25, 


A thrilling story of adventure. The London Specta- A lively and adventurous story by a writer who 
tor describes it as ‘‘ A modern story of piracy on the | knows the reality and feels the romance of the rail- 
high seas and of romantic rivalry.” road as does no one else. 








i [CARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
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 GINN & COPMPANY’S 
Newest Books. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN. 
Edited by Professor J. B. GREENOUGH, of Har- 
vard University; Professor D'OocE, of Michi- 
gan State Normal College, and M. GRANT 
DANIELL. 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Professor W1LL1AM M. Davis, of Harvard 
University, assisted by WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
of Worcester Academy. $1.25. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 
Revised Edition. 
$1.25. 
BEMAN AND SMITH’S NEW PLANE 
AND SOLID GEOMETRY. | 
By Professor W. W. BEMAN, of the University 
of Michigan, and D. E. Smith, Principal of the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. $1.25. 
SPEER’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 
By WILLIAM W. SPEER, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 50 cents. 
MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
By D. H. Montcomery. Edition of 1899, in- 
cluding the Spanish War. $1.00. 
CAIRNS’S INTRODUCTION TO RHET- 
ORIC. 
By Wii B. Cairns, Instructor in English 
in the University of Wisconsin. 90 cents. 
KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 
By Professor G. L. KITTREDGE, of Harvard 
University, and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Super- 
visor of Schools, Boston. 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


AND GRAITIMAR. 
By Horace S. TARBELL, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I. Book I, 35 cents. 
Book II, 60 cents. 
CYR’S FIFTH READER. 
By ELLEN M. Cyr. 70 cents. 


By G. A. WENTWORTH. 


Descriptive Circulars of our books sent post- 
paid to any address. 


~GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 








Ready September 23: 


Horace Bushnell. 


B 
THEODORE T. MUNGER, D.D. 
WITH TWO PORTRAITS. 


1 Vol. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





MANUSCRIPTS Six million books issued yearly, 
PROMPTLY |. qoaon tes, asin 
- )} r] 

EXAMINED. 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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TEINWAY The Packard School 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, 1858. 
GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call an ct the newly ge a Bey Grand Pianos in 
opright ay Also for sale for cas nm installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEINWat Grand, Wear and mend Seeers 
Pian os, all warranted like their new Pian 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at bw fone 


cine & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


peeet TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
nish, Italian. Russian and Latin Only su rior 
work Pr revision of of Mss. Ordersa solicited = any ce, 
Moderate rates 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 
CURES CATARRE 
instant rel: 





Reopens Tuesday, September g; 


Commercial Department: 


BOOK-KEEPING, 





PENMANSHIP, . 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Stenographic Department: 


SHORTHAND, 





TYPEWRITING, 
PENMANSHIP, 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


CIRCULAR SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
Address 


L. H. Packard, ror East 23d St., New York. 


Hartford 
Theological 


Unexcelled Advan iages S 


for College Graduates. 
Hartford, laly 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term we Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
for circulars address 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


SCHOOLS. 


SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Catalogues and information free _ of 
selected BEST SCHOOLS on file in our office. 


hermerhorn’s Teachers’ een? 
Tel 1382 18th. 8 E. 14th St., City \ 


Tt PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


66th Year Opens 
September 29, 2899. 





Ful! information on ap- 
lication to Professor 
Taenben. 








at 








70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ds teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


ABBOT ACADt MY Vouns Laie’ 


Andover, Mass., begins its ist year 
September 14, 1899, offering three Seminary 
Courses of Studies, and a ay fitting 
—. Address Miss Emily A. Means, 

ncipal. 


THE BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mass., 
has courses of one term, one, two and three 
Work preparation for General Le gee] 
ay Bible-se hool, Primary 
eld Superintendents, Pastors’ saaiovinta, 
Charitable and Reformatory 
tations City, Home and Foreign Mis- 
slonaries, The work groups itself about the 
Bible ‘hiid and Teacher. Catalogue on 
application. 


REV. PHILLIP S, MOXOM, D.D., President. 
Blair Presbyterial Academy, 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. 52d year. Co- 
educational. 
usic, Art. 
Large endowment justifies low ra 
Board and tuition $250 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home 
Patel Conn 3 : 


Ree, 

















Prepares for any colle ‘ 
Campus 36 acres New B Bulid- 5 





Law Deparsment | at Lake Forest 
n reity. 

ia —_— course leading to degree of 

LL.B. he for admission to the Bar 

in all the $ tes. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 

ELMER E. BARRETT, L 
Athenseum Bidg., Ghieago, Ill. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, N.Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarshi 
and high moral character; prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific school. Gymnasium ; 
ample grounds for ——. Sate. Fali 
term beging Sept. 14. Addre 





FL SHEPARDSON, Principal. » 





Delaware Literary Institute. 
Franklin, Delaware Co., New York. 

A new En-land School »n New York soil. 
Co-educational a Wide range of 
studies. If you cannot afford to Ae. $400 pr 

600 a year = a High Grade Sch Dol tay 
ar; endowed; 10.000 aiedeut; $ 


-1. 65th y 
Military, 14 instructors. Bc. FRENCH, Sec- ; 
tary. 
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LASELL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Fine 


equipped with Studio, G asium, 
pel ta 


Boag Scientific Cookin ig Rooms 


tory ; ig all th 

and ele ele gancies of a first-class home, witha 

eautiful dining room, superior table and 
Service ; situated in one of the most delight- 
ful suburbs of Boston, within easy access 
to the best concerts, lectures, and other ad- 
vantages of a large and refined city; em- 
Ploying a | large and competent board of in- 
structo 

Send early for catalogue. Students are 
now registering for next fall. Choice of 
room isin the orderof application. Address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


THE H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 


School of Language, Literature, Histo 
and Art. Three courses leading to gradua- “a 
tion with diploma. College 
Bootire pouters 7 ea. ‘ e 
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mag «mee WORK, 52 Berkeley &t,, 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, New York. Pre- Boste Reopens Oct. y Sometee. ‘each. 








Montclair, N. J. pares for college. Advanced coursesin Art ers, ‘Matrons Y. W.C. A. Secretaries 
Especially cordial relations with and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, gg 
Princeton. | Director. One hour from New York. 382d — 






year begins Sept. 27. Miss C. C. Fuller. Prin. | Corywpia Unrygnstty—New York Ct 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. | The professional school of 
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Tuition $60. Annual expenses, in- FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
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ee THE INDEPENDENTS _ 
; 130 FULTON STREET, NEWYORK. 
OF MUSIC A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
se be judged by its graduates. Second-Class Mail Matter. 
any—very many—of the leading Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: one year $ 
vocal and instrumental artists in the months $1.00 ; three months 50 cents. Single Copies, If 





public eye to-day were instructed here. 
















e Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. © 
ee W,. CHADWICK, Musical Director. to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union 81.56 a year 
Send for our catalogue to Order for the change of an address should be received« 
Franx VW. Hatz, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. before thange is to take effect ; the old as well as the ne 
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O’NEILL’S. 
THE MOST POPULAR OF THE LARGE STORES OF | 
NEW YORK CITY. 








SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED FALL AND 
WINTER FASHION CATALOGUE! 


It is the largest and finest publication of its kind ever issued 
by any Department Store in America. It will be ready Sept. ro. 
Send for it. A postal card will bring it to you. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2Jst Street, - - NEW YORK. 








Hot Water 
Heaters» 


Gurney Heaters Never Fail in Cold Weather. 


A. H. Myers, M. D., Carey, Ohio, writes: “ As all kinds and grades of coal and wood can be 
used every condition of weather from moderate to the most severe is most satisfactorily provided for. 
Were I to purchase again I would certainly choose a ‘ Gurney.’ ’’ 

Mr. L. A. Doughty, Yarmouth, Me., writes: ‘‘ The Gurney Steam Heater bought of you last 
fall excels my expectations, working quick, giving a uniform heat, and very economical! in fuel, 
Have also had experience with hot water boilers, which I think are excelled by none on the market; 
can heartily recommend them to give satisfaction.”’ 


For sale through the trade. Ask for and insist on the use of the Gurney. 
Write for handsome illustrated book entitled ‘“How Best to Heat Our Homes.’’ 


GURN EY HE ATER MEG. CO., 24 Pranklis Street, Corner Arch Street, Boston. 


°9 Branch :.111 Fifth Ave., cor. 18th St., N. Y. City. 
Representatives: GURNEY FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg. 91 Queen Street, London, E. C. 
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and sickness frequently follow 
the Fall house-opening. This 
is due to foul gases and dis- 
ease-breeding matter developed 
during the Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured into 
the waste pipes, sinks and 
closets, also sprinkled about the 
cellar and suspected places in- 
sures instant disinfection. j 


Piatts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe 
and cheap. Sold -in quart bottles only, by 
druggists and high-class grocers, Prepared 
only by Henry B. Puart, Platt St., New York. 
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SIMPLICITY, 
~ DURABILITY. 
Send Tor Art Cataloque; Free 


“THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRMER@ 
| Syracuse,NY USA... 
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-. It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm, 
No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. The harm 
is done by alkali. Still more 
harm is done by not washing, 
So, bad soap is better than none. 
What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made; the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people use it, 
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Was the reply to an inquiry as to 
how he went to California 


THE Overland Limited of the Chi- 

cago-Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line leaves Chicago every 
day at 6.30 p.m. reaching California 
the third day. No change of cars; 
all meals in dining cars; choice of 
route returning and long time limit on 
tickets. The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago: every night at 10.30. For 
particulars ask your nearest ticket 
agent or address Chicago & North- 

estern Ry. 
461 Broadway, - NE ORK 


WY 
368 Washington Street, BOSTON 
193 Clark Street, - CHICAGO 
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Survey of the World. 


The convention of the Ohio 

The Political Democrats, which was held 
Field at Zanesville, nominated for 
Governor, on the first ballot, John R. Mc- 
Lean, the owner of the Cincinnati Znquirer, 
who has for some years past resided in 
Washington. The platform suggested by 
Mr. McLean merely reaffirmed the Chicago 
platform without any specific reference to 
silver. The committee and the convention, 
however, preferred a platform “ heartily re- 
afirming the entire Chicago platform,” 
“especially emphasizing the financial plank 
therein,” and “continuing to demand the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold 
as equal in primary money at the ratio of 
sixteen to one, independent of all other na- 
tions in the world.” The platform adopted 
also demands the renomination of Bryan 
and denounces “imperialism,” expressing 
“ profound regret that American soldiers are 
being unlawfully used in the name of lib- 
erty to crush and destroy dawning republi- 
canism in the Orient.” It opposes what it 
calls “‘ the secret and vicious alliance now in 
evidence between England and the Republi- 
can administration.” “All unlawful com- 
binations of capital,” it asserts, “are the 
legitimate fruits of a gold standard and other 
corrupt Republican legislation on questions 
of the tariff,” and it demands that “ articles, 
the prices of which are controlled by the 
trusts, be placed on the free list.” Partly 
on account of the independent candidacy of 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo, it favors the initi- 
ative and referendum, an eight-hour law and 
other legislation in the interest of working- 
men. It denounces boss rule and “ deplores 
the frequent and outrageous exercise of 
lynch law in this and other States, especially 


against our colored citizens,” thus bidding 
for the negro vote. It is reported that a 
majority of the gold Democrats in Ohio will 
vote for McLean. In the Kentucky cam- 
paign the Democratic bolters have sharply 
attacked Goebel, the regular candidate, ex- 
Congressman Owens having asserted in a 
public address that he is a murderer, a thief 
and a liar. It is Bryan’s purpose to make 
forty speeches for Goebel in the State, At 
the election to fill the vacancy in the Highth 
Congressional District of Missouri, caused 
by the death of Mr. Bland, the Democratic 
candidate was chosen by a plurality of 3,443, 
Mr. Bland’s plurality was 2,843. The chief 
issue in the canvass was the Government's 
policy with respect to the Philippines. | 





: The annual report of the 

The Pension (Qommissioner of Pensions 
Report shows that during the year 
40,991 names were added to the roll, and 
that 43,186 were dropped, 34,345 of these 
on account of the deaths of pensioners, the 
total number thus having been reduced from 
993,714 to 991,519. Included in this total 
are 753,451 surviving soldiers, 237,415 wid- 
ows and other dependent relatives, and 
653 nurses. The expenditures of the year 
were $138,355,052, or $1,644,948 less than 
the sum appropriated. During the year 48,- 
765 original applications were filed and 37,- 
077 were allowed. The number of claims 
based upon service in the war with Spain 


‘that were received was 17,560. The num- 


ber of claims rejected was 107,919, a large 
majority of these coming from pensioners 


now on the rolls who desired an increase. 
At the close of the year 477,239 claims of 


all classes were pending, and 305,042 of 
2399 
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these were for an increase of rate. The 
Commissioner says that delay in the ad- 
judication of claims is in nearly all cases 
the fault of the claimants or their attor- 
neys. He recommends that a commission 
be appointed to revise the laws and regu- 
lations, and that the law requiring bien- 
nial examinations of pensioners recently 
discharged from the service be re-enacted. 
There are still on the roll the names of four 
surviving widows and seven daughters of 
Revolutionary soldiers, and one surviving 
soldier and nearly two thousand widows 
of soldiers. who served in the War of 1812. 
The number of pensions granted on account 
of the war with Spain was 303. Dispatches 
from Washington say that the sum paid 
to pension claim agents in the year was 
$476,969, against $730,000 in 1898. 





The strikers in Cleveland, 
or other persons who sym- 
pathize with them, are still 
causing much disorder in that city. On the 
29th ult. four cars were wrecked by a mob, 
and on the evening of the 30th a car contain- 
ing eighteen passengers was blown up with 
dynamite. Five of the passengers—three of 
them women—suffered from broken legs. 
Two of the victims are daughters of a promi- 
nent physician. There was another riot on 
the evening of the 1st inst., when cars were 
attacked by a mob of 4,000 persons. On the 
ist it was announced that the great ship- 
yards of Cramp & Sons in Philadelphia 
would be closed until the 11th, and on the 
same day 150 expert machinists employed by 
the company struck for a shorter day and 
the re-employment of men recently dis- 
charged. At first it was thought that the 
strike might affect nearly all of the 15,000 
men working in the shipyards on the Dela- 
ware, but 1,600 of Cramp & Sons’ men have 
signed resolutions denouncing the strike, and 
it is now predicted that a sufficient number 
of workmen will be on hand when work is 
resumed on the lith. The company is build- 
ing the battle ships “ Alabama” and “ Maine” 
and two cruisers for the Russian Govern- 
ment. The dissatisfied locomotive engineers 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad have reached on agreement with 
the company after many conferences, which 


Labor 
Controversies 
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excited the interest of railroad engineers 
throughout the country. There was @ col- 
lision on the 2d inst. at the works of the 
Stevens Coal Company, in Pittston, Pa., be- 
tween strikers and police officers. The 
strikers attacked two non-union men who 
were about to enter the mine, and in the riot 
which ensued one of their leaders, named 
Volkowski, was shot dead. Another striker 
and one police officer were dangerously 
wounded. The 8,000 organized carpenters in 
New York have demanded an increase of 
wages from .$3.50 to $4 per day. Workmen 
in the tin plate factories of Indiana have 
struck on account of the discharge of a labor 
leader, and the strike may spread through 
the factories in other States. A general 
strike of the men employed on the new post 
office in Chicago is threatened, because the 


corner stone, which will be laid by President ' 


McKinley, was cut by non-union workmen. 





General Davis asks the War 
Department to send 1,000 tons 
of food every week until further notice, say- 
ing that $1,500,000 worth of supplies may 
be required. To assist the unfortunate is- 
landers the Department has ordered that the 
coffee of Porto Rico shall hereafter be bought 
for the use of the army. The Insular Com- 
mission—consisting of General Kennedy, 
Judge Curtis and Major- Watkins—has sub- 
mitted its report to Secretary Root It recom- 
mends a form of civil government and a code 
of laws, saying that the laws should be 
placed im operation by executive decree. 
Provision is made for complete county, 


Porto Rico 


township and municipal governments, but 


the officers are to be appointed. The pro- 
posed judicial system and laws are modeled 
upon those of the United States. No pro- 
vision for the exercise of the elective fran- 
ehise by Porto Ricans is made. The com- 
missioners say they are “abundantly satis- 


fied” that the people “are not ready” for 


the franchise, as not more than 10 per cent. 
of them read and write or own property. 
They will be better fitted for the territorial 
form of government, the commissioners add, 
“after these laws have been in force for & 
few years and the schools have afforded them 
opportunities to learn,” and for some time to 
come “ all officers should be appointed.” The 
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proposed system of civil gqvernment and of 
courts and laws should be adopted speedily, 
because “a horde of office holders is eating 
up the substance of the people; the taxes 
gathered from every possible source are not 
used for their benefit, but for their oppres- 
sion, and they are receiving nothing in re- 
turn for the great burdens imposed upon 
them.” There are prisoners who have been 
in jail for years without trial. The people, 
it is said, “are, so far as courts, prisons, 
taxes, district'and municipal extravagance 
are concerned, no better off than when under 
Spanish rule.” There is great need of cur- 
rency reform, and it is suggested that the 
President should be authorized to “ arrange 
reciprocal tariff duties ”’ with the island. 





In his brief proclamation to the 
Cuban people concerning the pro- 
jected census, the President says it is neces- 
sary, owing to “ the disorganized condition ” 
of the island, “‘ that the United States should 
follow the restoration of order and peaceful 
industry by giving its assistance and super- 
vision to the successive steps by which you 
[the people of Cuba] will proceed to the es- 
tablishment of an effective system of self- 
government,” and that “as a preliminary 
step in the performance of this duty ” he has 
directed that a census be taken. In their re- 
ports as to the provinces assigned to them, 
General Lee and General Wood speak of the 
need of a reorganization of the civil govern- 
ment and, especially, of the judicial system. 
The trial of arrested persons is greatly de- 
layed. General Lee says that the machinery 
of the law is antique and cumbersome, and 
that “judicial corruption and _ extortion 
fourish as of old in many places.” He 
tecommends that after the completion of the 
census a convention be held to provide for a 
general election. The United States should, 
he adds, keep strict supervision over the af- 
fairs of Cuba until a republican form of gov- 
ffament has been adopted, and garrison the 
island with troops for the protection of the 
lives and property of foreign residents and 
the suppression of disorder. It appears that 
the story about the killing of twenty Cubans 
at Gibara by the Tenth Cavalry was not true. 
Out of the fund of $3,000,000, $2,526,900 has 
been paid to 33,692 Cuban soldiers. 


Cuba 
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The revolutionists in San 
Domingo have been suc- 
cessful, and are now in 
possession of the Government. On the 30th 
ult. President Figuero resigned. News had 
come.to him of town after town in the 
northern provinces surrendering to the in- 
surgents or declaring allegiance to them. 
Santiago had been captured “by storm,” 

it is said, altho only seven men were 
wounded in the battle, and the old officers 

of the city were retained in their places 

after they had entertained their conquerors. 

He also knew that the troops he had sent 

out against the revolutionists were desert- 

ing to the enemy, and a commission de- 

spatched by him to negotiate with the in- 

surgent leaders had accomplished nothing. 

He left the Government in the hands of his 

ministers. .The. people caught these men 

shipping arms out of the capital. A mob at- 

tacked them, and they also resigned. Then 

the Government was intrusted to a Com- 

mittee of Safety over which General Mejio 

presided, and everybody waited for the ar- 

rival of the revolutionist forces. The in- 

surgents on the ist inst. formed a provi- 
sional government, making General Ho- 

racio Vasquez: President, and General Ra- 

mon Caceres Minister of War. Vasquez is 

34 years old. Caceres is the young man who 

assassinated President Heureaux a few 

weeks ago. He was educated at the Poly- 

technic Institute in Troy, N. ¥., where he 

married an American girl. Until a few 

months ago he was living in New York. 

Heureaux put his father to death in 1884. 

Juan Isidro Jiminez, the instigator of the 
revolution, who intends to become Presi- 

dent, started for San Domingo from the Cu- 

ban city of Santiago last Saturday, and on 

Monday his steamship arrived safely at one 
of the Haytian ports. He is confident that 

the people will elect him. It is said that 

Vasquez is ready to make way for him when 

the people declare that he is their choice. 

It is also reported that Vasquez himself may 

be a candidate. 


San Domingo’s 
Revolution 





‘ The Dreyfus trial has 

Dreyfus's Enemies gragged its slow length 
Desperate along through the week 
with comparatively little of special interest 
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until the close, when new testimony of the 
most: startling character was sprung upon 
the defense at a time when it was appar- 
enily hoped that full investigation would be 
impossible. The witnesses for the most part 
have been either technical, handwriting ex- 
perts, or minor officers, brought on to testify 
in unimportant matters. The former were 
almost unanimous in favor of Dreyfus, the 
latter as unanimously against him. From 
day to day the balance shifted from one side 
to the other, with, however, the general trend 
in favor of the accused. There was one 
secret session, in which, as was alleged, the 
judges manifested something of their preju- 
dice against him, but in the open court they 
have seemed to be more impartial, even 
checking some of the official testimony which 
they affirmed to be irrelevant. The very 
day on which it was generally believed that 
the taking of testimony would close a new 
witness was found, a Servian, who declared 
that he had positive knowledge that through 
Dreyfus information had been given to for- 
eign governments. The: general appearance 
of the man, however, was not such as to 
catry much weight, and it was affirmed 
that he was insane, yet his presence seemed 
to give encouragement to Dreyfus’s enemies. 
There was also an announcement of still an- 
other secret dossier that had never yet seen 
the light. Maitre Labori insisted that this 
latter should be presented to the defense, 
which was granted, and thus the trial is 
somewhat prolonged. The effect of these 
last moves by the prosecution is to make it 
‘still more evident that they are desperate 
and are resolved to secure their end by any 
means. There are renewed stories of assas- 
‘sination, and Dreyfus is under the most care- 
ful police protection. There is renewed and 
urgent desire that the German, Austrian and 
Italian Governments expose the whole sys- 
tem of deception and fraud. 





The plague continues to in- 
crease in Portugal at Oporto, 
Lisbon, and some smaller places, but not to 
any such degree as implies as yet a serious 
epidemic. Strict quarantine and sanitary 
regulations are being enforced, notwith- 
standing some hostility on the part of the 
people, and officials do not seem to fear its 


The Plague 


further spread. It appears, however, that 


the same disease or one closely allied to it 


is in Astrakhan, Russia, and in view of the 
very strict censorship the acknowledgment 
is regarded as significant of a probably se- 
rious condition. A medical mission has been 
sent to that city to investigate and estab- 
lish such preventive methods as may be 
necessary. From China, too, come reports 


of. plague at Newchwang, which, tho not. 


very serious as yet, may, it is feared, extend 
to Tientsin and other cities of North China. 
In Alexandria, Egypt, there has been a mild 
form of the disease, rendered somewhat se- 
rious by the refusal of the Greeks and Ital- 
ians to submit to sanitary regulations, but 
so far not greatly fatal or very widespread. 
In view, however, of this simultaneous ap- 
pearance in so many places an international 
congress of public health bodies has been 
summoned to meet at Brussels. 





While the large cities of Spain 

Unrest in have been characterized by 
Spain varied disturbances, it is becom- 
ing apparent that the entire country: is in a 
condition of unrest that may prove danger- 
ous. According to a leading Republican 
paper the politicians have not yet understood 
the nervous tension in which the country has 
been for the past two years; in fact, at no 
time during the present century, even in the 
epochs which preceded the great Revolution, 
has Spain been more disturbed or in a greater 
condition of uncertainty. The future is ab- 
solutely dark, and there are many who say 
“ Let come what will, but we must get out of 
the present state of things.” This manifests 
itself sometimes in riots against the taxes; 
at other times in assaults upon convents and 
even upon the friars and priests. But in ge- 
eral the true source of the discontent is the 
budget of the Government for the coming 
year, to quote again the Republican leader, 
“The glove cast before the public misery by 
the eternal exploiters of the public treasury.” 
In some cities inscriptions appear on public 
buildings demanding annexation to England 
or France; in others houses are adorned with 
the words, “Viva the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.” Again authorities give a splendid 
banquet to bull fighters and, in fact, every 
where are signs of ridiculous or furious mad- 
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ness, until it seems that the whole country is 
“a real insane asylum.” Some way or other 
must be found of unifying the different ele- 
ments in the country, and that soon, or the 
whole ground will be covered by plans for 
dissolution. While the extremely pessimistic 
view of some of the Republican leaders may 
not be altogether justified, there is no ques- 
tion but that there is throughout the entire 
country a feeling of great dissatisfaction, 
and that unless some positive improvement 
in the conduct of political affairs appears the 
populace may be the tool of designing poli- 
ticlans, and scenes of disorder and even riot 
spread all over the country. 





The situation in Austria- 
Hungary Hungary following on 
the renewal of the Ausgleich is not alto- 
gether reassuring. The arrangement en- 
tailed some increased expense, and in order 
to meet it a ministerial decree imposed an 
increased duty on sugar. As a result there 
were disturbances amounting almost to 
riots in different places, taking the form, in 
some of the cities, of processions headed by 
the Pan-Germanic flag of black, red and 
gold, while in one case a member of Par- 
liament harangued the crowd in sight, if 
not within hearing, of the Governor. On 
their return the flag was seized, but sub- 
sequently given up again, and the barrack 
windows were broken in while the mob did 
not disperse until a late hour. In Prague 
there was. considerable hostility manifested, 
seeming to indicate that the Young Czech 
supporters of the Government are to some 
extent losing their hold. These were fol- 
lowed somewhat later by other disturb- 
ances in Northern Bohemia, near the Saxon 
frontier, and in one place the authorities 
abandoned the military tattoo arranged for 
the eve of the Emperor’s birthday lest it 
might lead to disturbances. The signif- 
icance of these demonstrations, nominally 
directed against the sugar duty, is accen- 
tuated by the songs including the “ Wacht 
am Rhein,” and by the fact that the eman- 
cipation-from-Rome movement was the 
Principal subject discussed at a promi- 
nent Catholic conference, where reports 
Were fhade showing that the agitation is 
of more importance than the clerical press 


Austria- 
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has been willing to admit. At the same 
time the Hungarians are quietly settling 
their own affairs so as to make ready for a 
new contest with Austria when it becomes 
necessary... The Magyars and Rumanians 
are fraternizing and are evidently seeking 
for a common basis of action. 





Ever since the disturbance in 
the universities, early in the 
year, the Russian authorities 
have been considering how to keep under 
control this turbulent element. A _ little 
time since, the Minister of Education rec- 
ommended, with a view to promote good 
understanding, the organization of prac- 
tical and useful employment of the stu- 
dents under the direction of the professors, 
and the establishment of literary and scien- 
tific students’ clubs; also the erection of 
residential quarters under the special aus- 
pices of the Government. A little later, and 
apparently to emphasize anew the firm 
hand which notwithstanding these friend- 
ly movements is to be kept upon the stu- 
dents, it is announced that hereafter all 
students who shall create or instigate dis- 
orders either within or outside the higher 
educational establishment, will be forcibly 
Grafted into the army, and made to serve 
as soldiers for a period of from one to three 
years, according to the decision of a council 
of the authorities of the university or. col- 
lege assisted by delegates from the Min- 
isters of War, Justice and the Interior. No 
privileges by which persons receiving a 
high-class education are exempt from the 
full term of military service are to be con- 
sidered. Even domestic reasons, as in the 
case of an only son, are to be entirely ig- 
nored. Query has arisen as to what will 
happen in regard to foreign students. Of 
these there are quite a number, and an 
American not long ago complained to the 
United States Embassy of ill-treatment by 
the police. But this is not all. Even those 
who maintain a persistent and concerted 
refusal to continue their studies, even tho 
ordinarily exempt, are to be handed over 
to the imperial authorities for this e6n- 
scription, so that short work will be made 
with any students who are now refusing to 
return to their studies. Just what will be 
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the result of this is not yet evident, but it 
is creating quite a little interest as indicat- 
ing the continuance of the firmly autocratic 
element in Russian management. 








For some little time China 
The Demands has apparently been left to 
on China herself, but the interested 
governments are now advancing their claims 
again. There have been various reports of 
trouble in the Kiao-Chau Hinterland be- 
tween the Germans and Chinese, and these 
appear to have been renewed, giving occa- 
sion for the German Minister to China to 
hand an ultimatum to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, declaring that unless there is security 
of life and property in that section Germany 
will take steps to protect her own interests, 
which, of course, means that she will occupy 
it with her troops. It is reported also that a 
company of Russian engineers and their 
escorts were attacked by Chinese brigands 
at Kirin on the Chino-Russian frontier, and 
on the main line of the Manchuria railway, 
resulting in the massacre of all. The news 
has created some disturbance at St. Peters- 
burg, and there are reports that the Russian 
Government will demand an explanation of 
the absence from the place of the officials 
in charge, who left the bandits free in re- 
gions containing authorized European com- 
munities. This, it is supposed, may also 
have relation to certain concessions which 
Russia is seeking, but which China, relying 
somewhat upon English support, has hither- 
to refused. Such disturbances in Manchuria 
would give Russia an opportunity to bring 
severe pressure to bear. Italy is also press- 
ing her claim for settlement of the port ques- 
tion, and it is intimated that Italian war- 
ships will be sent at once to China to make 
it clear to the Chinese Government that fur- 
ther delay in the matter is not to be allowed. 
There has been some conflict between the 
English and Russians in Hankau. Some 
premises within the limits of the Russian 
concession, but owned by Englishmen, were 
forcibly entered by Russian officers. Eng- 
lish troops were called in and the Russians 
driven out. The whole matter has been re- 
ferred by the Russian and English authori- 
ties at Peking to arbitration. 
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The news from South 
War Imminent 4 rica has grown steadily 
in South Africa worse during the week. 
There have been occasional gleams of hope, 
as Premier Schreiner, of Cape Colony, has 
expressed his belief that there would be no 
war, and President Steyn, of Orange Free 
State, has evidently done his best to bring 
about a settlement. ‘There remains, how- 
ever, the irreducible minimum. The Boers 
are willing, apparently, to grant the five 
years’ retroactive franchise law, but insist 
on the absolute withdrawal by England of 
her claim to suzerainty. England is willing 
to discuss the whole question, except this 
last point, and there the break appears to be 
coming. Afrikander leaders affirm their 
loyalty to imperial interests; and Afrikander 
letters have been sent in numbers to Presi- 


‘dent Kruger, but Cecil Rhodes has openly 


charged that Afrikander members of the 
Gape Parliament owe their seats to Trans- 
vaal secret service money, and the excite 
ment is intense. War preparations are being 
hurried on every hand. The Transvaal and 
Orange Free State are arming in haste, and 
it is alleged that the Cape Government has 
been and is derelict in allowing almost un- 
limited supplies to pass through to Bloem- 
fontein. President Kruger and the Volks- 
raad on the one side and Sir Alfred Milner 
and the English Cabinet on the other are 
keeping very quiet, saying little, but it is evi- 
dent that very great efforts are being made 
to secure some basis of reconciling the Boer 
resolve for absolute independence and the 
English resolve for absolute dominance. The 
tension is making itself felt everywhere. 
Business is at a standstill, both at Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. English families 
are fleeing by hundreds, and the members of 
the South African League have all left the 
Transvaal, fearing arrest. The outlook in 
Cape Colony is that the Afrikanders will, in 
case of war, remain quiet, unless Sir Alfred 
Milner should dismiss the Schreiner Ministry 
on the ground of rendering aid to the Trans- 
vaal. If that should be done, it is thought 
that there would be rebellion, and a race war 
would ensue of the most fearful character. 
It is this possibility which seems to 
strengthen Kruger and check Chamberlain 
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The Lay of the Poor Laborer. 


(JAPANESE.) 


By Richard Henry Stoddard. | 


LIE awake at midnight, 
The long hours come and go; 
‘The rain is falling, falling, 
And with the rain the snow. 


Nothing to melt the rivers 
Of winter in my veins; 

I drain the saki-bottle, . 

But not a drop remains! 

The heavens they say are spacious, 
The sun and moon are bright; 

To me they are so narrow 

They only hold the night. 





Nothing left for them, not a morsel, 


Is it so, I wonder, with others ? 
Or only so with me, 

Whose thin cloak hangs in tatters, 
Like seaweed, to my knee ? 






I lie here thinking, thinking, 
Till night and morning meet; 

At my pillow, father, mother, 

Wife, children at my feet! 


They sigh and sob together 
For sleep that cometh not, "hea 
For the fire gone out in the kitclien, 

And food in the empty pot. 


No saki left for me— 
The gods are come to poor folk, 
Or such things could not be! 


New York City. 


British Precedent for the Government of the 


Philippines. 


By Sir George Taubman Goldie, 


FounpgR oF THE NIGER TERRITORIES AND GOVERNOR OF NIGERIA, 


Yo the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT : 

HE question of. the settlement and 
ii development of the new  posses- 
sions of the United States is one 
ef so much interest’ to all the English 
Speaking races that I should have been 
very glad to comply with your request, 
if I had the time to make a close study of the 
special conditions of the problems; but the 
detail work connected with the approaching 
transfer of Nigeria to the British Govern- 
ment will leave me little leisure for the next 

few months. 
Nor can I fall back on any valuable enun- 
ciation of general principles; because the va- 
tied experience of Great Britain in coloniz- 


ing work, under conditious analogous to 
those existing in the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and Cuba, shows that very few general prin- 
ciples are applicable to all such regions and 
that these principles are either negative or 
so self-evident as hardly to need stating. 

Of the former, I think that perhaps the 
most valuable is, to be bound by no prece- 
dents. One may safely go further and as- 
sume (for instance) that a system of admin- 
istration which has proved suitable for Ter- 
ritories of the United States would be un- 
likely to suit entirely the different conditions 
of the Philippines. Every dependency de- 
mands administration in harmony with its 
special conditions. Unless the American 
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people thoroughly assimilate this idea, so 
that it shall not be merely a “ pious opinion,” 
but a rule of action—or more correctly of in- 
action—they are likely to fail as colonizers in 
regions such as the Philippines. Congress 
and the press cannot devote too much pains 
in elaborating a suitable constitution, fiscal 
system and code of laws for each of her new 
possessions; but, once the machine is set 
going, they can hardly leave these too severe- 
ly alone. It may, perhaps, be said that Great 
Britain passed successfully through a simi- 
lar period during which she had to learn that 
men elected to Parliament to legislate for a 
civilized people, born in freedom and order, 
men often chosen on purely local grounds, 
were not necessarily so competent to control 
distant and semi-civilized regions as experts 
who had made or who intended to make 
those regions their study. Fortunately for 
the British Empire, in the critical days of 
our earlier colonization there were no tele- 
graphs, no steamers and few newspapers. 
By the time that we possessed all three mod- 
ern advantages, long experience had taught 
the nation and Parliament to discourage con- 
stant interference with the men who know. 
Consider our most striking instance. The 
budget of our great Eastern dependency— 
British India—is invariably brought before 
the House of Commons during the last few 
days before the holidays. The heat of Au- 
gust, the exhaustion of a session’s work, the 
absence of many members, combine to make 
the discussion of this budget perfunctory 
and innocuous. Every year complaints on 
this subject are made by the doctrinaires, 


Two Old Houses and 
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and every year apologies and vague hopes of 
earlier discussion in the future are advanced, 
pro forma, by the sensible organs of public 
opinion; but every one really recognizes the 
advantage of the present system in maintain. 
ing the empire without openly abandoning 
the control of Parliament. It is true that 
there have been many Parliamentary de- 
bates on British India from the days of 
Burke downward; but, except when essential 
changes in the constitution of its govern- 
ment were contemplated, I can recall none of 
any practical advantage to that country and 
some which have been of serious disadvan- 
tage. 

You will have gathered from the above 
brief statement of negative principles that 
the only positive principles which seem’ to 
me of importance are, firstly, to form consti- 
tutions, fiscal systems and land laws for 
your new possessions in harmony with their 
respective special conditions—a labor which 
demands intimate knowledge of the circum- 
stances—and, secondly, to get the right men 
to administer those possessions under the 
fewest possible restrictions and the least pos- 
sible criticism. The United States can have 
little difficulty in finding such men among its 
vast and educated population, which has 
been trained to habits of personal initiative 
and originality of ideas, while the American 
Constitution gives to the Executive power 
which must appoint, remove and control the 
representatives in the new possessions, 4 
greater independence of the legislative power 


than that possessed by the Ministry in Great 


Britain. 


Three Young Women. 


By Henry James. 


HERE are times and places that come 
T back yet again, but that, when the 
brooding tourist puts out his hand 

to them, meet it a little slowly, or even seem 
to recede a step, as if in slight fear of some 
liberty he may.take. Surely they should 
know by this time that he is capable of tak- 
ing none. He has his own way—he makes it 


all right. It now becomes just a part of the 
charming solicitation that the case presents, 
precisely, a problem—that of giving the pal- 
ticular thing as much as possible without, 
at the same time, giving it, as we say, away. 
There are considerations, proprieties, a nec 
essary indirectness—he must use, in short, 4 
little art. No necessity, however, more than 
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this, makes him warm to his work, and thus 
it is that, after all, he hangs his three pic- 
tures. 

I, 

The evening that was to give me the first 
of them was by no means the first occasion 
of my asking myself if that inveterate 
“style” of which we talk so much be ab- 
solutely conditioned—in dear old Venice and 


elsewhere—on decrepitude. Is it the style 


that has brought about the decrepitude, or 
the decrepitude that has, as it were, inten- 
sified and consecrated the style ? There is 
an ambiguity about it all that constantly 
haunts and beguiles. Dear old Venice has 
lost her complexion, her figure, her reputa- 
tion, her self-respect, and yet, with it all, 
has so puzzlingly not lost a shred of-her dis- 
tinction. Perhaps, indeed, the case is sim- 
pler than it.seems, for the poetry of misfor- 
tune is familiar to us all, whereas, in spite 
of a stroke here and there of happy jus- 
tice that charms, we never find ourselves 
anywhere arrested by the poetry—really to 
call it such—of a run of luck. The misfortune 
of Venice being, accordingly, what we most 
touch, feel and see, we end by assuming it 
to be of the essence of her dignity—a con- 
sequence, we become aware, by the way, 
sufficiently discouraging to the active pur- 
suit of style, and all the more that, to make 
the final felicity deep, the original great- 
hess must have been something tremendous. 
If it be the ruins that are noble, we have 
known plenty that were not, and, moreover, 
there are degrees and varieties: certain 
monuments, solid survivals, still hold up 
their heads and decline to ask for a grain 
of your pity. Well, one knows, of course, 
when to keep one’s pity to one’s self; yet 
one clings, even in face of the colder stare, 
to one’s prized Venetian privilege of mak- 
ing the sense of doom and decay a part of 
every impression. Cheerful work, it may be 
said, of course; and it is doubtless only in 
Venice that you gain more by such a trick 
than you lose. What was most beautiful 
is gone; what was next most beautiful is, 
thank goodness, going—that, I think, is the 
monstrous description of the better part of 
your thought. Is it really your fault if the 
Place makes you want so desperately to read 
history into everything ? 
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You do that wherever you turn and 
wherever you go, and you do it, I should say, 
most of all at night. It comes to you there 
with longer knowledge, and with. all defer- 
ence to what flushes and shimmers, that the 
night is the real time. It perhaps even 
wouldn’t take much to make you award the 
palm to the nights of rain or of winter. 
This is certainly true for the form of pro- 
gression that is most characteristic, for 
every question of departure and arrival by 
gondola. The little closed cabin of this ad- 
mirable organism, the movement, the dark- 
ness, and the plash, the indistinguishable 
swerves and twists, all the things you don’t 
see and all the things you do feel—each dim 
recognition and obscure arrest is a possible 
throb of your sense of being floated to your 
doom, even when the truth is simply and 
sociably that you are going out to tea. No- 
where else is anything as innocent so mys- 
terious, nor anything. as mysterious so 
pleasantly discouraging to protest. These 
are the moments when you are most dar- 
ingly Venetian, most content to leave to 
cheap trippers and other aliens the high 
light of the mid-lagoon and the pursuit of 
pink and gold. The splendid day is good 
enough for them ; what is best for you is 
to stop at last—as you are now stopping, 
among clustered pals and softly-shifting 
poops and prows—at a great flight of water- 
steps that play their admirable part in the 
general effect of a great entrance. The high 
doors stand open from them to the paved 
chamber of a basement tremendously tall 
and not vulgarly lighted, from which, in 
turn, mounts the slow stone staircase that 
draws you further on. The great point is 
that if you are worthy of this impression 
at all. there is not a single item of it of 
which the association is not noble. Hold to 
it fast that there is no other such dignity 
of arrival as arrival by water. Hold to it 
that to float and slacken and gently bump, 
to creep out of the low dark felze and make 
the few guided movements and find the 
strong offered arm and then, beneath lighted 
palace-windows, pass up the few damp steps 
on. the precautionary carpet—that these 
things constitute a preparation of which the 
only defect is that it perhaps really prepares 
too much. It is so stately that what can 








































































































































































































come after ?—it is so good in itself that what, 
upstairs, as we comparative vulgarians say, 
can be better ? Hold to it, at any rate, that 
if a lady, in especial, scrambles out of a car- 
riage, tumbles out of a cab and flops out of 
a ear, she alights from the Venetian con- 
venience as Cleopatra may have stepped 
from her barge. Upstairs—whatever may 
be yet in store for her—she still, for her en- 
trance, has the benefit of the support most 
opposed to the “ momentum ” acquired. The 
beauty of the matter has been that there is 
no momentum at all, and that, as the ele- 
ments of slowness doubtless thus all hang 
together, the last of all dangers is to enter 
a great Venetian room with a rush. 

Not. the least happy note, therefore, of 
the picture that I am trying to frame is that 
there was absolutely no rushing; not only 
in the sense of a scramble over marble 
floors, but by reason of something dissuasive 
and distributive in the air of the place, a 
suggestion, under the fine old ceilings and 
among types of face and figure abounding 
in the unexpected, that there were many 
things to consider. Perhaps the simplest 
rendering of a scene into the depths into 
which there are reasons for not sinking 
would be just this emphasis on the value, 
for such occasions, of the unexpected—when 
duly, of course, qualified. Unexpectedness 
pure and simple, it is needless to say, may 
easily endanger any social gathering, and I 
hasten to add, moreover, that the figures and 
faces I speak of were probably not in the 
least unexpected to each other. The stage 
they occupied was a stage of variety— 
Venice has ever been a garden of strange 
flowers. It is only as reflected in the con- 
sciousness of the brooding tourist that I at- 
tempt to give you the little drama; begin- 
ning with the felicity that most appealed to 
him—the visible, unmistakable fact that he 
‘was the only representative of his class. 
All the rest of the business was simply what 
he saw and felt and fancied—what he was 
to remember and what he was to forget. 
Through it all, I may say distinetly, he 
clung to his great Venetian clew—the ex- 


planation of everything by the historic idea. . 


It was a high historic house, with such a 
quantity of recorded past twinkling in the 
anultitudinous candles that one grasped at 


the idea of something waning and. dis. 
placed, might even fondly and _ secretly 
nurse the conceit that what one was hay- 
ing was just the very last. Was it not, cer- 
tainly for instance, no mere illusion that 
there is no appreciable future left for such 
manners—an urbanity so comprehensive, a 
form so transmitted, as those of such a 
hostess and such a host ? The future is for 
a different conception of the graceful alto- 
gether—so far as it is for a conception of 
the graceful at all. Into that computation 
I shall not attempt to enter; but they, at 
least,.were not common, nor indeed was any 
one else—in the circle to which the picture 
most insisted on restricting itself. 
Neither, on the other hand, was any one 
either very beautiful or very fresh; which 
was again, exactly, a precious “ value” on 
an occasion that was to shine most, to the 
imagination, by the complexity of its refer- 
ences. Such old, old women with such old, 
old jewels; such ugly, ugly ones with such 
handsome, becoming names; such. battered, 
fatigued gentlemen with such inscrutable 
decorations; such’ an absence of youth, for 
the most part, in either sex—of the pink and 
white, the “bud” of new worlds; such a 
general personal air, in fine, of being the 
worse for wear in various old ones. It was 
not a society—that was clear—in which lit- 
tle girls and boys set the tune; and there 
was that about it all that might well have 
cast a shadow in the path of even the most 
successful little girl. Yet also—let me not 
be rudely inexact—it was in honor of youth 
and freshness that we had all been convened. 
The fiancailles of the last—unless it were the 
last but one—unmarried daughter of the 
house had just been brought to a proper 
climax; the contract had been signed, the 
betrothal rounded off—I am not sure that 
the civil marriage had not, that day, taken 
place. The occasion then had in fact the 
most charming of heroines and the most in- 
genuous of heroes, a young man, the latter, 
all happily suffused with a fair Austrian 
blush. The young lady had had a very fa- 
mous grandmother, who had played a great 
part in the political history of her time, and 
whose portrait, in the taste and dress of 
1880, was conspicuous in one of the rooms. 
The granddaughter of this celebrity, of royal 
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race, was strikingly like her, and, by a 


fortunate stroke, had been dressed, combed, 
curled in a manner exactly to reproduce the 
portrait. These things were charming and 


‘amusing, as indeed were several other things 


besides. The great Venetian beauty was 
there, and nature had equipped the great 
Venetian beauty for her part with a splen- 
did generosity. She was the beauty in the 
world about whom probably most there 
was ani absence of doubt that was well nigh 
commonplace; the one thing wanting to the 
interest she inspired was the possibility of 
discussing it. There were plenty of sug- 
gested subjects, on the other hand, as to 
which the exchange of ideas would by no 
means necessarily have dropped. You 
profit to the full at such times by all the old 
voices, echoes, images—by that element of 
the history of Venice which represents all 
Europe as having, at one time and another, 
reveled or rested, asked for pleasure or for 
patience, there; which gives it to you su- 
premely as the refuge of endless strange 
secrets, broken fortunes and wounded hearts. 
11. 

There had been a young Englishman to 
luncheon, and the young Englishman had 
proved ‘“‘ sympathetic; ” so that when it was 
a question afterward of some of the more 
hidden treasures, the browner depths of the 
old churches, the case was easily felt to be 
one for mutual guidance and gratitude—for 
a small afternoon tour and the wait of a 
pair of friends, in warm little campos, at 
locked doors for which the nearest urchin 
has skurried off to fetch the keeper of the 
key. There are few brown depths, in 
truth, to-day, into which the light of the ho- 
tels doesn’t shine, and few hidden treasures 
about which pages enough, doubtless, have 
not already been printed; my business, ac- 
cordingly, let me hasten to say, is not now 
with the fond renewal of any discovery—at 
least in the order of impressions most usual. 
Your discovery may be, for that matter, re- 
nhewed every week; the only essential is the 
good luck—which a fair amount of practice 
has taught you to count upon—of not find- 
ing, for the particular occasion, other dis- 
coverers in the field. Then, in the quiet 
corner, with the closed door—then in the 
presence of the picture and of your com- 
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panion’s sensible emotion—not only the 
original happy moment, but’ everything else 
is renewed. Yet once again it can all come 
back. The old custode, shuffling about in the 
dimmess, jerks away, to make sure of his 
tip, the old curtain that is not much fresher 
thar the wonderful work itself. He does 
his best to create light where light can never 
be; but vou have your practiced groping 
gaze, and, in guiding the young eyes of your 
friend, moreover, you feel how you possess 
the picture. These are the most refined 
pleasures that Venice has still to give, these 
odd, happy passages of communication and 
response. 

But the point of my reminiscence is that 
there, were other communications that day, 
as there were certainly other responses. I 
have forgotten exactly what it was we were | 
looking for—without much success—when 
we met the three sisters. Nothing requires 
more care, as a long knowledge of Venice 
works in, than not to lose the useful faculty 
of getting lost. I had so successfully done 
my best to preserve it that I could con- 
scientiously profess an absence of any sus- 
picion of where we might be. It proved 
enough that, wherever we were, we were 
where the three sisters found us. It was on 
a little bridge near rather a big campo, and 
a part of the charm of the matter was the 
theory that it was very much out of the 
way. They took us promptly in hand—they 
were only walking over to San Marco to 
match some colored wool’for the manufac- 
ture of such belated cushions as still bloom. 
with purple and green in the long leisures 
of old palaces; and that mild errand could 
easily open a parenthesis. The obscure 
church we had feebly imagined we wanted 
proved, if I am not mistaken, that of the 
sisters’ parish; as to which I have but a con- 
fused recollection of a large gray void and 
of admiring there for the first time a fine 
work of art of which I have now quite lost 
the identity. This was the effect of the 
charming benevolence of the three sisters, 
who presently were to give our adventure a 
turn in the emotion of which everything 
that had preceded seemed as nothing. It 
actually strikes me even as a little dim to 
have been told by them, as we all proceeded 
together, that a certain low, wide house, in 
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a small square as to which I found myself 
without particular association, had been in 
the far-off time the residence of George 
Sand. And yet this was a fact that, tho I 
could then only feel it must be for another 
day, would in a different connection have 
stirred me to the depths. Madame Sand’s 
famous Venetian year has been of late im- 
mensely in the air—a tub of extremely soiled 
linen which the muse of history, rolling her 
sleeves well up, has not even yet quite 
ceased energetically and publicly to wash. 
The house in question must have been the 
house to which the wonderful lady betook 
herself when, in 1834, after the dramatic 
exit of Alfred de Musset, she enjoyed that 
remarkable period of rest and refreshment 
with the so long silent, the but recently ex- 
tinguished, Dr. Pagello. I had often won- 
dered where it was, without patience to in- 
quire; but, as I say, it could now easily wait. 

For the three sisters, in the kindest way 
in the world, had asked us if we already 
knew their sequestered home and whether, 
in case we didn’t, we should be at all amused 
to see it. My own acquaintance with them, 
tho not of recent origin, had hitherto lacked 
this enhancement, at which we both now 
grasped with the full instinct, indescrib- 
able enough, of what it was likely to give. 
But how, for that matter, either, can I find 
the right expression for what was to re- 
main with us of this episode? It is the 
fault of the sad-eyed old witch of Venice 
that she so easily puts more into things than 
can pass under the common names that do 
for them elsewhere. Too much for a rough 
sketch was to be seen and felt in the home 
of the three sisters and in the delightful 
and slightly pathetic deviation of their doing 
us so simply and freely the honors of it. 
What was most immediately marked was 
their resigned cosmopolite state, the efface- 
ment of old conventional lines by foreign 
contact and exanrple; by the action, too, of 
causes full of a special interest, but not to 
be emphasized perhaps—granted indeed they 
be named at alli—without a certain sadness 
of sympathy. If “style” in Venice sits 
amoung ruins, let us always lighten our 
tread when we pay her a visit. Our steps 
were in fact, I am happy to think, almost 
soft enough for a death-chamber as we 
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stood in the big, vague sala of the three sis- 
ters, spectators of their simplified state and 


their beautiful blighted rooms, the mem- | 


ories, the portraits, the shrunken relics of 
seven Doges. If I wanted a first chapter, 
it was here made to my hand; the painter 
of life and manners, as he glanced about, 
could only sigh—as he so frequently has to— 
over the vision of so much more truth than 
he can use. What on earth is the need to 
“invent,” in the midst of tragedy and 
comedy that never cease ?’ Why, with the 
subject itself all round so inimitable, con- 
demn the picture to the silliness of trying not 
to be aware of it? The charming, lonely 
girls, carrying so simply their great name 
and fallen fortunes, the so deeply-marked 
Venetian interior, the remote, over-darkened 
canal, the despoiled, decaduta house, the un- 
failing Italian grace, the space so out of 
scale with actual needs, the absence of 
books, the presence of ennui, the sense of 
the length of the hours and the shortness of 
everything else—all this was matter not only 
for a second chapter and a third, but for a 
whole volume, a dénofement and a sequel. 
This time,’ unmistakably, it was the last— 
Wordsworth’s stately “shade of that which 
once was great;” and it was almost as if 
our distinguished young friends had con- 
sented to pass away slowly in order to treat 
us to the vision. Ends are only ends indeed, 
for the painter of pictures, when they are 
more or less conscious and prolonged. One 
of the sisters had been to London, whence 
she had brought back the impression of hay- 
ing.seen at the British Museum a room ex- 
clusively filled with books and documents 
devoted to the history.of her family. She 
must also probably have encountered in 
another great collection the exquisite speci- 
men of an early Venetian master in which 
one of her ancestors, then head of the State, 
kneels with so sweet a dignity before the 
Virgin and Child. She was old _enough, 
none the less, perhaps, to have seen this 
precious work taken down from the wall of 
the room.in which we sat and carried away 
—on terms so far too easy—forever; and not 
too young, at all events, to have been pres 
ent now and then, when her candid elders, 
enlightened too late as to what their sacri- 
fice might really have done for them, looked 
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at each other with the pale hush of the ir- 
reparable. These are matters to put a great 
deal of old, old: history into sweet young 
Venetian faces. 

III. 

In Italy, in truth, this particular appear- 
ance is far from being only in the streets— 
in the objects marked in the guide-books 
with their respective allowances of. stars. 
It is behind the walls of the houses that old, 
old history is thick and that the asterisks 
of Baedeker might often best find their ap- 
plication. The feast of St. John Baptist is 
the feast of the year in Florence, and it 
seemed to me on that June night that I 
could have scattered a handful of these 
signs. I had the pleasure of spending a 
couple of hours on a certain high terrace 
that overlooks the Arno, as well as in the 
galleries that open to it, where I met more 
then ever the pleasant, curious question of 
the disparity between the old conditions 
and the new manners. Make our manners, 
we moderns, as good as we can, there is still 
no getting over it that they are not good 
enough for many of the great places. This 
was one of the latter, and its greatness 
came out to the full into the hot Florentine 
evening, in which the pink and golden fires 
of the pyrotechnics arranged on Ponte 
Carraja—the ocasion of our meeting—lighted 
up the large question. The “ good people” 
beneath were a huge, hot, gentle, happy 
family; the fireworks on the bridge, lighting 
river as well as sky, were delicate and 
charming; the terrace connected the two 
wings that give bravery to the front of the 
palace, and the close-hung pictures in the 
rooms, open in a long series, offered to a 
lover of quiet perambulation an alternative 
hard to resist. Wherever he stood—without, 
in the cluster of company, among bland 
ejaculations and liquefied ices, or in the 
presence of the mixed masters that led him 
from wall to wall—such a seeker for the 
spirit of each occasion could only turn it 
over that, in the first place, this was an in- 
tenser, finer little Florence than ever, and 
that, in the second, the testimony was again 
Wonderful to former fashions and ideas. 
What did they do, in the other time, the 
time of a smaller society, smaller and fewer 
fortunes, fewer tastes, at any rate, and 
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wants—what did they do with chambers so 
multitudinous and so vast? Put their 
“state” at his highest—and we know of 
many ways in which it must have broken 
down—how did they live in them without 
the aid of variety ? How did they, in minor 
communities in which every one knew 
every one, and every one’s impression and 
effect had been long, as we say, discounted, 
find representation and emulation  suffi- 
ciently amusing ? Much of the.charm of 
thinking of it, however, is doubtless that we 
are not able to say. This leaves us with 
the conviction that does them most honor; 
the old generations built and arranged 
greatly simply because they loved and under- 
stood it, and they could bore each other bet- 
ter—if they did bore each other—in noble 
conditions than in mean ones. 

It was not, I must add, of the far-away 
Florentine age that I thought, but of periods 
more recent and of which the sound and 
beautiful house more directly spoke. If one 
had always been homesick for the Arno- 
side of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, here was a chance, a. better chance 
than ever, to taste again of the cup. Many 
of the pictures—there was a_ charming 
quarter of an hour when I had them to my- 
self—were bad enough to have passed for 
good in those delightful years. Shades of 
Grand-Dukes encompassed me—dukes the 
pleasant later sort who were not really 
grand. There was still the sense of having 
come too late—yet not too late, after all, for 
this glimpse and this reverie. My business 
was to peovle the place—its own business 
had never been to save us the trouble of 
understanding it. And then the deepest 
spell of all was perhaps that just there I 
was supremely out of the way of the so ter- 
ribly actual Florentine question. This, as 
all the world knows, is a battle-ground to- 
day in many journals, with all Italy, prac- 
tically, pulling on one side, and all England, 
America and Germany pulling on the other; 
I speak of course of the more or less articu- 
late opinion. The “ improvement,” the rec- 
tification of Florence is in the air, and the 
problem of the particular ways in which, in 
such desperately delicate cases, these mat- 
ters should be understood. The little treas- 
ure-city is, if there ever was one, a deli 
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eate case—more delicate perhaps than any 
other inthe world, save that of our taking 
on ourselves to persuade the Italians that 
they may not do as they like with their own. 
They so absolutely may that I profess I see 
no happy issue from the fight. It will take 
more tact than our combined tactful genius 
is at all likely to muster to convince them 
that their own is, by an ingenious logic, 
much rather ours. It will take more sub- 
tlety still to muster for them that dazzling 


The Critic 
By Agnes 


T is the privilege of this golden age in 
| which we live to praise its own merits, 
even beyond their manifest deserts. This 
is a pleasant fashion of speech, nourishing 
much good humor, and an agreeable self-es- 
teem. It is loudest and most emphatic in 
the press, which naturally seeks to say what 
people wish to hear, but it finds distinct ut- 
terance in that modern and very popular 
school of criticism which prides itself upon 
being masterless, upon discarding all tradi- 
tions or standards, all the vexations and ex- 
actions of comparison. 

The advantages of this course are apparent 
at first sight. Nobody really likes to measure 
his own littleness by the inexorable breadth 
of greater things. Nobody likes to put his 
novel by the side of “‘ Vanity Fair,” his es- 
says by the side of “ Elia,” his biography by 
the side of Boswell, his ballad by the side of 
“The Ancient Mariner,” his ode by the side 
of the “Grecian Urn.” It is pleasanter far 
to sever our connection with the past, to hint 
that we have “outgrown” its lessons, to 
murmur strange phrases about the subtlety 
of modern thought, the emancipation of 


verse, the veracity of fiction, the broad — 


free sweep of intelligence. It is more 
comfortable surely to be on easy terms 
with ourselves and our neighbors, with 
our own work and our neighbors’ work, 
than to be troubled with that passion for per- 
fection which knows no rest, soothes no van- 
ity, inspires no self-confidence, and hides no 
failure. 
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show of examples from which they may 


learn that what, in general, is “ours” is a 
sacrifice to beauty and a triumph of taste. 
The situation, to the truly analytic mind, 
offers in short, in perfection, all the elements 
of despair; and I am afraid that if I hung 
back, at the Corsini Palace, to woo illusions 
and invoke the irrelevant, it was because I 
could think, in the conditions, of no better 
way to meet the present acutest responsi- 
bility of the critic than just to shirk it. 


Ryg, ENGLAND. 


at Large. 
Repplier. 


It is the part of wisdom, accordingly, to 
hearken with pleasant ears to what Mr. John 
Burroughs enthusiastically calls “the true 
democratic spirit in criticism ”—a spirit 
which receives its amplest illustration in 
Walt Whitman’s often quoted words: “ No 
man can understand any greatness or good- 
ness but his own, ‘or the indication of his 
own.” Here, at last, we stand on the firm 
and narrow ground of individuality,. and 
close all doors leading to wider issues. Safe 
and secluded from assault, we are spared 
the painful process so sternly recommended 
to us by Sainte Beuve, and Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, and Mr. Saintsbury, “Compare, com- 
pare, compare!” We are also spared mucb 
irksome study, and the slow acquisiton of 
knowledge, ‘“ democratic” criticism being 
based upon our own natural perceptions, un- 
prejudiced by information. 

The first and most imperative step then in 
intellectual democracy is the destruction of 
old landmarks. ‘his is insisted upon plainly 
and perseveringly by every advocate of free- 
dom. Mr. Brander Matthews, for example, 
is explicit in his directions. “ Don Quixote,” 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia ’—all the classics of school room and 
library must be dethroned and brought to 
judgment. The slow, sure verdict of the cen- 
turies, so far from being, helpful, merely 
stands in our way, and prevents us from 
reaching our own more valuable conclusions. 
Mr. John Burroughs is an equally determined 
iconoclast. “ Positive judgments,” he writes 
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in the August issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
“whether in literature or in art, or in any 
matter of taste, are dangerous things. The 
crying want always is for new fresh power 
to break up the old verdicts and opinions, 
and set all afloat again,”—a critical chaos, 
terrible to contemplate. Mr. Howells, as 
may be expected, goes one step further along 
this dizzy reach, and stoutly affirms we have 
no need whatever of standards, old or new. 
“Has not eyery man,” he asks conclusively, 
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“a standard in his own mind, which he can 
safely apply?” ‘ 

Here at last is the ultima thule of liberal 
principles, the final proclamation of equality. 
Hiere is a universal brotherhood of intellect. 
If every man can safely apply nis own 
standard, then criticism is a matter of opin- 
ion, and of opinion based solely upon pref- 
erence. The “ gay science” is scientific no 
longer. Nor is it even gay. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


A Royal Procession. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


HERE are very few things which the 
American tourist sees in the mother 
country that he either does not try to 

buy while there or to imitate when he comes 
home. A Royal procession, however, is too 
much for him; he can neither bring it back 
nor copy it. He may, and does, spend his 
money occasionally in a grand ovation to the 
President or a victorious general—a much 
finer show, perhaps, as to glitter and cost 
than any progress of the Queen’s family 
through London. Flags wave, drums beat, 
and the people shout. But under all and 
through all is the miserable sense of coming 
change. The “next election” is forever 
present with us, ike the ghost at Macbeth’s 
feast; the next election—when the victo- 
rious hero will be shunted from the warpath 
to some outlying prairie fort, and the Presi- 
dent be driven from the White House to 
raise ducks, turkeys, or to practice law in a 
Western country court-room. For the Amer- 
ican is not thrifty with his stock of states- 
manship. A prudent housekeeper makes 
herself a quilt to cover her from the cold out 
of the bits of her precious state garments; 
but we find no use for the men who have 
tuled us wisely, after the lock of the White 
House clicks behind them. 

Hence, as the President—from Washington 
to McKinley—goes by in the ovation, every 
man in the crowd is busy turning his 
thumb down or up for him, and every one of 
them knows that his thumb will count be-. 


fore many months pass in the sealing of the , 


doom of that man yonder, who is cheerfully 
bowing and smiling in the barouche. 

There lies the inherent difference between 
the English Royal processions and. ours. 
When the reigning family are from time to 
time brought before the public to establish 
some touch with their subjects, there is no 
threatening sense of change underneath the 
show. The homely bourgeois male or fe- 
male Royalty in the gilt coach, bowing from 
side to side, is as permanent a part of Eng- 
land as her chalk cliffs or her rule over the 
seas. Let the man in the crowd turn down 
his thumb if he will—what matters it?. 

There are, too, other features in these 
Royal processions curiously significant of the 
differences between ourselves and our Eng- 
lish kinsfolk. 

I happened to see two or three public func- 
tions in which the Royal family traversed 
London in state. One was the wedding of 
the Princess Maud and the other a reception 
of the Kaiser and Kaiserin by the City of 
London. On both occasions preparations be- 
gan two weeks before the event. Scaffold- 
ings lined the streets along the route, and 
seats on them sold for high prices. I am glad 
to say that Americans were not extrava- 
gant bidders for them. Europe is becoming 
familiar ground to our people. We are no 
longer so eager to stare at royalties or to 
throw our often hard earned dollars around 
in order to impress foreigners with our 
wealth and savoir vivre as we did twenty 
years ago. 
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The processions did not move until noon, 
but soon after daylight parties of sightseers 
began to gather on the pavements along the 
route. They were of all classes; respectable 
tradesmen and their wives and children, gay 
in a dozen colors, and gangs of sodden 
tramps from Whitechapel, many of whom 
had slept in Hyde and Green parks all night. 
These outcasts looked as if they had a more 
friendly acquaintance with soap and water 
than their congeners in New York and Chi- 
cago, who, by the way, never in their lives 
slept over night in any park frequented by 
their betters. Class pride asserts itself here, 
if at all, more offensively than in a mon- 
archy. 

By nine o’clock these separate groups be- 
came solid masses of human beings, who 
were moved here and there by the rule of the 
police. Indeed, the most impressive feature 
of the day to an American was the silent, 
absolute dominance of the law. A _police- 
man waved his hand and the tides of hu- 
manity ebbed and flowed without a murmur. 

At ten o’clock these mobs, which had filled 
the streets, were driven onto the pavements, 
leaving the space clear from curbstone to 
curbstone. 

An American crowd would have struggled 
or jeered and refused to budge. Why, each 
man would have argued, should they be 
packed like herring on the narrow pave- 
ments in order that a half-dozen carriages 
should pass down the vacant street two 
hours later? Every American would have 
promptly asked himself whether he was not 
as good as the man in the carriage, and have 
stood his ground. But the Englishman had 
no thought of resistance. Fat coal-heavers, 
covered with grime and sweat, nattily 
dressed clerks in frock coats and high hats, 
lean and hungry women carrying babies, 
were forced into one panting, breathless 
mass. There was not an oath, nor even a 
protest. Presently again the policeman 
waved his hand, and back and back they 
went until some of the women dropped 
senseless. 

So perfect was the machinery, however, 
that these weak bits of humanity were in- 
stantly picked up and put into order again. 
At intervals of a square along the entire 
route had been placed since early morning 
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the tents 4nd ambulances of the Relief Corps. 
Physicians in uniform and nurses in their 
white aprons and caps stood ready. The 
crushed man or fainting woman.was borne 
through the crowd over their heads and laid 
in the tents, and when relieved was either 
set in place again, or carried home. 

Another characteristic of the English 
crowd, incomprehensible to us, was its sto- 
lidity. These people, jammed closely to- 
gether for hours, did not make acquaintance, 
nor joke and grumble as Americans would 
have done. The American takes a keen hu- 
man interest in his occasional neighbors; he 
is not satisfied until he knows what ticket 
he votes or how he stands with regard to the 
town boss. He is uneasy until this passer-by 
knows hisown social position and that he per- 
sonally has no need to curry favor with any- 
body. This is not because he is a social 
snob. It is the natural result of our perpet- 
ually sliding social scale and the consequent 
uneasiness of the individual. 

A certain stolid apathy in the Englishman, 
be he colonel or costermonger, grows out of 
his fixed position, and his absolute compla- 
cent satisfaction with his place in the world, 
and with himself, He is an Englishman. 
What more would you have? Why should 
he concern himself about his neighbor? He 
can stand beside him for hours, running his 
elbows into his side, and it will never occur 
to him to speak to him. 

Another marked difference from ourselves 
was seen in the treatment of the women. 
Policemen struck them and their husbands 
hustled them in a way that no American 
crowd would have tolerated for a moment. 
The low-class English woman, however, is 
used to subordination. Her manner to her 
husband is that of a dog to his master—a 
whipped or petted dog as it happens, but 4 
dog. 

Along the entire route, from Buckingham 
Palace through the old city to the Lord May- 
or’s mansion, the streets were fenced on both 
sides by double rows of policemen and sol- 
diery, standing near enough to touch hands. 
In the cross streets were massed regiments 
of cavalry. At noon bugles sounded and at 
last the long patient crowd were rewarded. 
Down the vacant space, between these glit 
tering human walls flashed the gilt coaches 
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used by the Royal family on state occasions. 
At other times they use mourning carriages. 
Black and white are the only colors in liv- 
ery which no Englishman can assume. 

As the state coaches swept by the official 
spectators—the police and soldiery—received 
each with a perfunctory ‘‘Hoh! Hoh!” 
which produced a low continued note of wel- 
come along the line. 

Now the crowd behind them, if they had 
been a good-humored, excitable . American 
crowd, would have given to each guest a 
rousing cheer. The man on the sidewalk, 
whether he voted for Cleveland or McKinley, 
would have taken off his hat when the Pres- 
ident went by. He would honor the office. 

But the Londoner was oddly enough not 
influenced by the office or rank. He discrim- 
inated in his welcome between man and 
man. 

The Queen was absent. The Prince of 
Wales had just offended the moral sense of 
the nation by an ugly scandal. A week be- 
fore I had seen him enter Edinburgh. The 


crowd muttered angrily and there were even" 


loud hisses. To-day his carriage passed from 
end to end of London through an ominous 
silence. . 

The Princess, close following, was re- 
ceived with significant, eager applause, and 
the stout Duchess of Teck, always kindly 
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and charitable, with a loud tumult of wel- 
come. : 

In a brief moment the glittering pageant 
had swept by. The cavalry clattered away 
and the lines of soldiery were broken. 

The solid black masses, panting on the 
pavement, suddenly filled the streets with 
swirling currents of humanity, so vast, so 
full of force and movement that the brain of 
the spectator looking down on them grew 
dizzy. There were the most dangerous ele- 
ments of London—the want, the ignorance, 
the intolerable hunger of balked criminal 
lives, brought up to the little quarter about 
St. James, to face the splendor of the court. 
They knew it to be a burden on them. 

What was to protect it from them? It was 
as tho a huge’black cyclops held a tiny daz- 
zling fairy helpless on his palm. Let him 
close his hand and it was crushed. 

But through the swirling currents the si- 
lent unarmed policeman walked quietly and 
moved them hither and thither and kept or- 
der by the mere motion of his hand. He was 
incarnate Law. He never carries arms. The 
idea of Law is enough to control an English 
mob. 

The difference which lies here between the 
two peoples every American can see for him- 
self. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The United States as a Pacific Ocean Power. 
-By E. Benjamin Andrews, LL.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PusBLic SCHOOLS, CHICAGO. 


HE eminent gentlemen daily arguing 
T on the Philippine question, whether 
pro or con, seem mostly to ignore one 
capital aspect of the case, the great desir- 
ableness, on our part, of a certain .domi- 
hance in the Pacific in order to the protec- 
tion of the interests in and on that ocean 
Which we have already acquired. Men ap- 
parently forget that, whether we like it or 
hot, and quite apart from the results of the 
Spanish war, the United States is a Pacific 
Ocean power, nay, at present the Pacific 
Ocean power, having a far longer Pacific 


Coast line than any other nation, a line 
longer than that of all other considerable 
nations together. No one proposes that we 
retire from the Pacific; we cannot do so if 
we would. Is it not then a very serious 
problem whether in the present crisis we 
shall act so as to strengthen our Pacific 
front, or so as to weaken it ? 

Wars in future are more likely than here- 
tofore to partake mainly of a naval char- 
acter. This is partly owing to the vast growth 
in modern times of commerce, the maiming 
and destruction of which, for the other, 
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each antagonist will desire. Then, too, all 
powerful nations now either have outlying 
possessions vulnerable by sea, or seek to 
obtain such. There is a third reason why 
naval warfare is likely in future to consti- 
tute a larger proportion then heretofore of 
all warfare, It is that a naval battle, in it- 
self considered, is surer to be decisive than 
a land battle. 

At any rate, any war which we may ever 
need to wage for the defense of our Pacific 
frontier against Russia, Japan, the future 
possessor or possessors of China or of Cen- 
tral or South America, is certain to be largely 
naval. 

Success in naval war depends in a very 
great measure upon owning points here and 
there in the ocean on which your ship com- 
manders and companies may securely de- 
pend as bases for coal and provision supplies 
and for repairs. Without such, .a’ strong 
navy may be easily beaten by a weak one, 
your war be lost, and your coast left to the 
mercy. of your foes. Some such bases of 
supplies in the Pacific we must have and 
we cannot have too many. 

People evidently think that we shall never 
be in any danger of attack upon or off our 
Western coast. This is among the master 
hallucinations of our time. Every foremost 
nation on earth will soon be represented by 
possessions in or on the Pacific. All will be 
our neighbors there. To protect our coast, 
to escape insult and loss, we must be able 
to hold our own. Not to speak of far away 
islands and continents, large parts of our 
hemisphere will soon be in demand by Gov- 
ernments which will be hostile to us. The 
feeble governments and low civilizations of 
Central America will not be permitted to 
continue forever. If we do not in some 
manner or other manage to rouse those 
slumbering peoples to life, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, or Russia will do it. Wish 
it, vote for it, pray for it as you will, isola- 
tion is no longer possible for the American 
Republic. You must voluntarily and in your 
own way enter the concert of the world’s 
powers, or you will be dragged in. The com- 
mon assertions to the contrary, as if the 
United States were to-day as free as in 
Washington’s time to avoid “ entangling al- 
liances,” are amazing. Steam and electricity 
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have shrunk the world till nations elbow 
and jostle one another like pedestrians on a 
crowded street. 

But suppose it a mistake to expect West 
European powers soon to be in a position 
to fight us in the Pacific from secure pos- 
sessions of their own upon this very con- 
tinent, no one questions the likelihood—nay, 
the certainty—that Russia is soon to become 
a tremendous and formidable Pacific Ocean 
force. That mighty nation, virile, brave, 
resourceful, fanatic, ambitious, aggressive, 
which had so long and vainly sought a 
roadway to open sea through the Baltic 
and the Euxine, by the feat, as bold and 
gigantic as it has been costly, of building 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, has reached 
free ocean on the Pacific. 

The old Eastern question centering at 
Constantinople is no more. A new one, 
quite as serious in itself and infinitely more 
so to us, has arisen, with its center at Port 
Arthur. 

The Muscovite has found the sea just off 
our Western coast, and henceforth we must 
reckon with him. The bear and the eagle 
are face to face. 

This great historical event, Russia’s 
change of front, would furnish us food 
enough for reflection even if Russia had 
no intentions regarding China. But Russia 
proposes to own China and is nearly cer- 
tain to own part of it. Who will be lord 
over the rest? It is not too much to as 
sume that the attitude of the United States 
in the Pacific will determine this question. 
If we show appreciation of our Pacific 
chances, the Czar will control but a small 
part of China, and Anglo-Saxon influences 
will control the rest; while, if we are 
apathetic toward these opportunities, Rus- 
sia, with a civilization so hostile to ours in 
all things, will either seize the whole of 
that infinite empire, or else share it with a 
nation only less hostile to all our ideas than 
she herself is. 

Shall we, then, go in and conquer the Fili- 
pinos by force and arms, and govern them 
with or without their consent? An el 
lightened philanthropist planning for the 
true and lasting welfare of the Filipinos 
themselves would probably say Yes. It 
seems likely, on the whole, that pacification 
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Lafe Halloway’s Two Fights. 


by us, forcible if necessary, and a subse- 
quent rule of justice, military, if you please, 
so long as this might be called for, would 
be the very best fortune which could possi- 
bly come to the people of those islands— 
better than autonomy, better than a release 
to any State likely to take them if we do 
not, and infinitely better than return to the 
iron rule of Spain. . 

But the necessary interests of the United 
States do not demand that we go so far. 
We actually need only a protectorate over 
the islands, giving us sovereignty and sure 
foothold there; and we may, if we choose, 
subject to this condition, give the Filipinos 
all the home rule they wish. In time, prob- 
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ably after long suffering the horrors of bad 
government and intestine war, having 
learned that our purpose is justice and 
their good, the intelligent Filipinos will 
wish to come into more intimate relations 
with our people. "Théy will see—what is 
now so hard for some to understand—that 
the gaining of vantage by one nation over 
another, called “conquest,” still, and really 
so in form, may occur with a spirit so be- 
nign and free from rapacity on the part of 
the superior nation that the process cannot 
justly be compared with most “ conquests ” 
in ancient or even in comparatively recent 
times. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


Lafe Halloway’s Two Fights. 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


HE winter had been one of extreme 
spiritual activity in the little town 
which claimed the Halloways as cit- 

izens. There were Martin Halloway, an 
honest and sturdy carpenter, his wife and 
their son, Lafe, or Lafayette, as he was writ- 
ten in the great family Bible. Martin and 
his gentle wife Annie had for a number of 
years been steady and devoted members of 
the little Methodist church, whose chapel 
reared its quiet front near the center of the 
town, and it had long been the hope of their 
hearts that their boy might come into the 
same communion with them. But, besides the 
ordinary admonitions of the Christian par- 
ent, they never strove with their son or 
asked of him the thing that was in their 
hearts. 

“Let him be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,” said Martin Halloway, when he and 
his wife talked the matter over as they often 
did. 

“T would rather see him remain out of the 
Church than go in it out of a sense of obe- 
dience or even respect for the words of his 
parents.” And the gentle wife had always 
agreed, only she would add: “ But it will 
come all in God’s own time.” 

Great, then, was the joy in that household 
when Lafe was enrolled among the number 


of converts. The mother’s face was transfig- 
ured with an unusual radiance as she held 
her boy to her bosom and with quiet tears 
thanked God for the safety of her son. She 
fancied that she saw a new light in his eyes. 
The father was undemonstrative, but his 
pride showed in his very step, as father and 
son went their way together. 

Lafe was a strapping young fellow of 
twenty. He had learned his father’s trade 
and worked side by side with him day after 
day. As he went to and from the shop there 
was another woman’s eye besides his moth- 
er’s that watched him with new love. It 
was Alice Staniland, who was to preside 
over his home some day, and no one had 
been happier than this demure little lassie 
over Lafe’s entrance upon the spiritual life. 

The soft winter was succeeded by an early 
spring, and even as early as March the 
church-goers had begun to prepare for the 
event of the coming month, when the proba- 
tion of the new converts would be over and 
they would be accepted into the full com- 
munion of the Church. It was looked for- 
ward to by both saint and sinner with equal 
eagerness; the former with the ardent desire 
to be endowed with all the churchly powers, 
the latter with a curiosity to see how many 
would “hold out;” and never was the 
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church more happy over the conquest of a 
soul than these over the capture of one 
“ backslider.” When one had repudiated his 
vows of faith, he was always more defiant 
and aggressive than those who had never 
made any pretensions to grace. 

This spring, through various weaknesses, 
several had already fallen by the wayside 
before the term of probation had ended, and 
their only desire seemed to be to make the 
lives of their former companions in grace 
miserable. One of these, a great, heavy- 
faced fellow named Tom Randall, took Lafe 
Halloway as his especial target, and on 
every occasion fired at him taunts and jeers. 
But the young man went his way unmoved 
in the pride of conscious rectitude. 

Randall never offered his insults in the 
presence of any of the older or more staid 
members of the community, for he feared 
their rebuke, and, too, from them -he had 
nothing to win. They were long and hard 
tried in the faith. 

But before his own satellites he was bold- 
ness itself. The corner grocery store was a 
great gathering place for these fellows, and 
wo unto the luckless victim who had to pass 
the place alone. He must go through a per- 
fect fire of raillery. 

It is not an easy thing to be the target for 
the scorn of the petty scoffers of a small 
town. To say that they are ignorant: only 
means that the weapons of ridicule they use 
are more blunt and they bruise rather than 
cut. A cut smarts, but a bruise aches and 
grows black. 

Many a day Lafe went home with clenched 
teeth and white face. But he made no sign. 
His mother saw and understood, but she 
kept her’ counsel. The ultimate triumph 
which she believed her son capable of achiev- 
ing was worth fighting for. If the father 
understood he also held his peace. The boy 
had all of the vigorous energy and animal 
strength which are the attributes of his age 
and condition in life, and he would have 
liked nothing better than to turn on 
his tormentors and give them the thrashing 
which they deserved. But this he knew to 
be the very concession which they demanded 
of him, and so he held his hand. 

However, one day, as he was coming down 
the street toward the grocery, he spied Alice 
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Staniland just ahead of him, and he quick- 
ened his steps to overtake her. The usual 
crowd was standing and lounging about in 
front. As Alice neared them, Tom Randall, 


‘grown desperate with constant resistance, 


stepped out and spoke to her. Lafe saw the 
girl shrink away and burst into tears as she 
hurried on. In a moment, with white face 
and compressed lips he was in front of Ran- 
dall. 

“What did you say to her?” he asked 
breathlessly, as the crowd of gazers gathered 
around. 

*“*None o’ yer bus’ness, Mr. Hymn-singer, 
you hear.” There were no more words. 
Lafe’s fist shot out and delivered a blow 
upon the scoffer’s face that staggered him. 
Another followed hard upon it. Then Ran- 
dall righted. himself and began to recipro- 
cate. He was no mean antagonist. They 
clinched. They fell and for a few moments 
that seemeu like hours to the tense expecta- 
tions of the watching crowd, the battle wa- 
vered. Then the mass upon the ground be- 
gan to assume definiteness and it was seen 
tnat Lafe was on top. He did not strike his 
antagonist again, but pressing his face down 
into the dust, cried hoarsely, “‘ Eat dirt, you 
beast,. eat dirt, and learn to let women 
alone.” 

The crowd, ever with the strong and victo- 
rious, now jeered and taunted its fallen chief 
and even danced in the fullness of its de- 
light. Suddenly there was a hush and Lafe 
felt a hand laid upon his shoulder and looked 
up to meet the grieving eyes of the old 
Methodist minister, whose gentle words had 
led him into the fold of the Church. 

“Come with me, my son,” said the old 


man, and his yoice was very gentle, but oh, 


so sorrowful. The boy arose and turned 
away with his pastor. His antagonist made 
no attempt to follow him or renew the fight. 
He slunk into the grocery unobserved, for 
the crowd was wonderingly watching the 
cold man and the young man as they went 
away together, and for once it was silent 
and not altogether comfortable. 

“T guess he’s backslid at last,” said one. 

“TI ain’t so sure about that,” another re- 
plied. ‘“ He wasn’t a-fightin’ on his own ac 
count, an’ besides he never cussed none.” 
So, wavering between opinions as to the spir- 
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Lafe Halloway’s Two Fights 


itual status of Lafe Halloway, the crowd 
broke up into little knots of three and four 
and so went its way. 

The fire had not sufficiently left Lafe’s 
blood for him fully to realize the equivocal 
position in which he had placed himself. For 
a time he walked on in silence, which was 
finally brokenin upon by the preacher’s voice. 
“T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘so sorry, for I had 
hoped and expected much of you.” These 
words brought the boy to himself, but he did 
not attempt to excuse his action. He simply 
told the straightforward, unbiased truth as 
it was. °‘‘ Before I had time to think what 
to do, I had done it,” he said, ‘ but I don’t 
know that it would have been different even 
with thought, you know I—we—our family, 
think a lot of Allie, and it was awful to 
have that——” His lips tightened again and 
the blood mounted to his forehead. 

The old minister offered no admonition, no 
advice. He only repeated, “I am sorry, so 
sorry.” But the pressure that he gave the 
boy’s hand as he left him at the gate was 
warm and tender and fatherly. Perhaps his 
mirid had gone back to his own youth and to 
the woman that had for a few years bright- 
ened his life, but was now sleeping at the 
foot of an old moss-grown stone in the lit- 
tle church-yard. Memories like this will not 
let a man be hard. 

When he entered the house Lafe saw by 
the look on his mother’s face that the news 
had preceded him down the street. She and 
his father sat at supper. 

“T know you both know all, mother. 
sip runs fast in this town,” he said. 

“Yes, my son, I know all; but I hope that 
you didn’t hurt him and that you are not 
hurt either—physically,” she added, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Oh, we’re both all right that way,” he re- 
turned. He sat down to the table, but he 

_ couldn’t eat for the lump in his throat. “I am 
sorry it happened,” he went on, “but you 
know how it.was, mother. It’s kind o’ hard 
for a fellow to stand by and see his girl in- 
sulted, and then Allie is such a quiet little 
body. Nobody but a brute would think of 
troubling her.” He could say no more, but, 
man that he was, burst into sobs. 

“My poor boy, my poor boy,” cried the 
mother, “ you have been sorely tried.” Mar- 
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tin Halloway rose and went over to his son 
and laid his' hands upon his shoulders. 
** Look, up boy,’ he said, “ you did right, and 
I’d have done the same thing in your place 
if it had been me. With a man’s arms and a 
man’s feelin’s you couldn’t have done any- 
thing else. I don’t believe that the Lord 
wants his lovers to be walked over rough- 
shod by the children of the devil. I do be- 
ueve, tho, that ‘Christian soldier’ means 
Guristian soldier in every sense of the word, 
and if the man that raises his hand to pro- 
tect a woman sins against the right, I for 
one can’t see it.” 

Lafe was braced by his father’s words, 
and comforted by the fact that there was no 
reproof in his mother’s face as she smiled 
and said: “ Don’t you think, Martin, it would 
be better to let Lafe fight his own fight, 
search his own heart and find out what is de- 
manded of him?” 

. “You are always a safe adviser, Annie,” 
said her husband. ‘“ Lafe, I’ve given you a 
few points in the war, but fight the rest out 
for yourself,” 

And Lafe determined to. 

The fight was not long in beginning. All 
that night the young man’s mind was in a 
turmoil of doubt. What had he done? 
Where did he stand? To what degree was 
he culpable? These thoughts harassed him 
and kept him tossing, sleepless, upon his 
bed, wrestling with his doubts as of old Ja- 
cob wrestled with the angel. The morning 
brought with it no decision and tired, silent 
and disturbed he went to work. His father 
had kept his promise and was letting him 
fight his battle alone. 

The night for class-meeting came around, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Halloway, as was their 
wont, began early their preparations to go, 
but Lafe did not move from his chair. Seven 
o’clock came, and with his hand on the door 
Martin Halloway turned to his son and 
asked, “ Not coming to class-meeting, eh?” 
“Not to-night, father,” answered the boy, 
and his parents passed out. 

Lafe had been the shining light of the 
class-room since his conversion. The older 
members were wont to greet him with a 
murmured ‘Bless the young soldier,” or 
“Help him grow in grace,” as he rose to 
recount his brief experience of the Christian 
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life. He thought of all this, and of the pleas- 
ure he took in the meetings and then asked 
himself if in his first real battle he must fall 
out of the ranks. Once he rose, took up his 
hat and stood irresolute. Then he laid it 
down again, sinking into his chair and cov- 
ering his face with his hands. When his 
parents came home, he had gone to bed. 
They could not tell him of the expectant 
look in the old minister’s face as he caught 
sight of them, and of the look of disappoint- 
ment which followed as he noticed the va- 
cancy in their pew. Nor could they tell him 
of the tender prayer in which the old man 
pleaded earnestly, almost plaintively, for 
light and guidance to the young of the flock. 
But that night at their own bedside they re- 
mained longer upon their knees, and when 
they arose and looked into each other’s faces, 
the eyes of both were moist. 

It was a couple of days after this that, as 
he was going down the street, Lafe saw Tom 
Randall coming directly toward him. Here 
was the place where a decision must be 
made, and at onee. Should he speak to him 
or not? Was it his duty to speak? Into his 
mind flashed the words: “If thy rignt hand 
offend thee, cut it off.” How many there 
are who, having been wronged or having 
wronged some one and being without the 
grace either to forgive or ask forgiveness, 
have taken refuge in this sentence. Lafe 
did not feel entirely satisfied and still unde- 
cided, he raised his eyes, but Randall had 
also seen him coming and, shrinking from 
the encounter, turned out of his way. The 
young man breathed freer, altho in his heart 
he knew that the ordeal had not been passed, 
but avoided, the question not settled, but 
postponed. 

Meanwhile Communion Sunday was draw- 
ing painfully near. Indeed, it was the last 
week before the day. As the time went on 
Lafe’s distress was visibly increased. It was 
about this period that he was walking with 
Alice one evening, when she suddenly said: 
“ Lafe, I can’t keep still any longer. I have 
.been trying so hard not to speak, but my 
heart is too full of sorrow.” She: hesitated 
for 2 moment and then proceeded with 
trembling voice, “I know that I am the 
cause of all your troubles and it pains me to 
think of it. I feel as if I were guilty of a 


‘wilful sin. If it had not been for me you 


would never have struck Tom Randall, but,” 
laying her hand on his arm in a sudden burst 
of admiration, “it was noble of you.” She 
stopped again and blushed. “I don’t mean 
quite that,” she said, “ for you know, Lafe, it 
was very wrong, but then it was so brave 
and manly, and—and—it was—for me.” The 
“for me” was hesitating, but very gentle 
and her hand stole into his restfully and 
trustfully. 

A great glow came round Lafe’s heart. His 
bosom swelled and he felt that for this he 
could thrash a score of bullies. “It wasn’t 
anything great for me to do,” he replied, 
“any fellow would have done it that didn’t 
want to see him ‘ pick on’ you.” 

Alice saw that her words had not had the 
effect which she had intended to produce. 
She must not let him feel that he had done 
right. 

“J had so hoped, tho, Lafe, that we would 
be admitted to full membership together, 
and now it is all through me that your 
trouble has come. Iam so sorry. Next Sun- 
day is the day, and we were all to be so hap- 
py—then this had to occur! Oh, you don’t 
know how I have suffered since.” 

“ You have suffered, Alice? Suffered about 
me?” 

“Yes, Lafe, because it was all my fault.” 

“It wasn’t your fault. It was just the 
fault of my. own heart, and its lack of grace. 
I. struck Tom Randall for you and here I’ve 
been hurting you worse than he ever could. 
I’m a brute and a great stubborn-hearted sin- 
ner.” 

“ Lafe, Lafe,’” cried the girl, “‘ you must not 
say that. You are not a sinner, you—” 

“Yes I am,” he said, “ but you shan’t suf- 
fer any more on my account. -I see as I have 
never seen before. I have been too proud to 
do the right thing.” i 

Alice said nothing, but there were tears of 
thankfulness in her eyes, for, as she parted 
with Lafe at her own gate she saw the light 
of a new determination in his face. 

As soon as he had left Alice, the young 
man turned his steps toward the grocery 
where his altercation with Randall had taken 
place. The usual loungers were there, inside 
and out. The place was crowded and dingy. 
The smells of kerosene, tobacco, mackerel 
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Lafe Halloway’s Two Fights 


and red herring were struggling for suprem- 
acy. As Lafe stepped into the place the men 
looked with curiosity at his set face. Some 
of the outsiders followed him in. Tom Ran- 
dall was seated carelessly on a barrel at one 
end of the place. A startled expression 
came into his face as he saw Lafe coming 
straight toward him and he half rose. 
talk had suddenly hushed. There was quiet 
except for the sputtering of the yellow oil- 
lamp. 

‘‘T have come in to ask you to forgive me, 
Tom Randall,” said Lafe, offering his hand, 
“for my action the other day. I was wrong, 
all wrong, both as a man and a Christian, 
and I am sorry for what I did. Will you 
shake hands with me and be friends?” 

Tom, Randall paused a moment. He was 
so taken aback that he could not speak at 
first. ‘Then he slowly took the offered hand 
and said, “ That’s all right, Lafe, I guess I 
was the most wrong.” Some one wanted to 
raise-a cheer, but the deeper feelings of the 
rest repressed him. Lafe went on speaking: 
“T am going to make public confession of 
my wrong at general class Friday night. If 
it will satisfy you more, Tom, come.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that,” began the other, 
but Lafe stopped him with a gesture. “I 
feel that I owe it to the church whose name 
I disgraced,’”’ he said, and shaking again the 
hand of his erstwhile enemy, he passed out 
amid the silence of the crowd, and went 
home feeling happier over his new victory. 

It took but a short time for the news to 
get abroad that at the meeting on Friday 
night Lafe Halloway intended to make pub- 
lic confession of his sin, and it caused great 
stir. The incident, of his altercation with 


Tom Randall was known far and near in the ; 


town, and speculation had been rife as to 
what stand the young convert would take. 
When it was known that it was all to be 
settled thus, and that he was to ask the 
chureh’s forgiveness, the meeting of Friday 
sprung into a sudden prominence which tried 
issue as to popularity with Sunday’s events. 
People could hardly wait.the natural course 
of time, and if the hours could have been 
pushed up so that they would have tumbled 
over each other it would certainly have been 
done in that town. 

Now that Lafe was once set in his purpose 
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he asked advice of no one, but went on as 
if nothing had happened or were about to 
happen. He told his father and mother what 
ne had done and what he intended to do, and 
received their quiet approval. Good, sensible, 
common folk, they made him neither a hero 
ner a martyr. 

Well, Friday night came and with it a 
crowd to the little Methodist chapel. ‘There 
were the devout, who always came for a re- 
newal of their vows and the interchange of 
religious experiences. But the number of 
these was augmented by the addition of 
many mere curiosity seekers drawn thither 
by the hope of a sensation. The face of the 
gentle pastor was stern with rebuke as he 
looked over the assembly and divined the 
cause of the presence of many. Some must 
have inwardly at least winced when he 
prayed that all who were there might have 
come with right thoughts in their minds and 
right purposes in their hearts. 

The meeting proceeded as usual. Sweet 
hymns were sung aud interesting testimony 
given, but on the part of the crowd there 
was a tense waiting. The evening was draw- 
ing to its close and Lafe Halloway had not 
spoken yet and anxiety was giving way to 
disappointment. Maybe, after all, he 
wouldn’t say anything. Perhaps he had 
hacked down. There he sat, quietly between 
his father and mother, who had both spoken, 
Just as disappointment was being succeeded 
by disgust, he rose and the hush that fol- 
lowed was painful. But the boy’s face, 
turned toward the minister, was quiet and 
his voice was calm. ‘ My brothers and sis- 
ters,” he said, “I have come to ask your 
prayers and your forgiveness in weakness. 
Il have sinned. Pray for me, and forgive me, 
as I know our Heavenly Father has done.” 
There were a few quiet “‘ amens.”’ 

'The old pastor rose and said, “ What the 
Lord has given we cannot withhold; let us 
join in singing ‘ Praise God, from Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” 

The congregation rose and sang the dox- 
ology with a will. The benediction was. pro- 
nounced, and the meeting was out. It had 
Leen all so brief, so quiet. The curiosity 
seekers went away feeling that they had 
been cheated of a sensation that rightfully 
belonged to them and they resented it, 
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To his credit let it be said that Tom Ran- 
dall was not present. 

The Halloways that night were a happy 
family. “Ah, Lafe,” said his mother, with 
tears, “this second fight was the hardest, 
but oh, it was best !” 

Martin Halloway was beyond speech. 

It had been the especial desire of both Mrs. 
Halloway and Lafe that he be immersed, 
and on Sunday morning as he went down 


into the water with the glory of perfect joy 
and peace upon his face, with the low sung 
hymn ringing in his ears, there was no dove 
that alighted upon him.. There was no voice 
that descended from Heaven, but in the 
heart of a moist-eyed mother was running 
these words, old as the Gospel of Jesus it- 
self: “This is my beloved son in whom I 
am well pleased!” 


Wasuincron, D, C. 


Treasure Trove in Junk-Shops and Garrets. 
By Henry Wysham Lanier. 


changed a good deal in my busi- 
hess during the last twenty or 


56 ae said the old man, “ times have 


thirty years.” 

He was near the allotted span of three- 
score and ten, but vigorous and well pre- 
served, with snow white hair and a wispy 
throat-fringe beneath his smooth-shaven chin. 
His lips set like a trap and deep wrinkles 
showed at the corners of his mouth. Around 
him were piled musty law books, eld forgot- 
ten maps, and ponderous tomes, whose titles 
were lost under the long-continued accumu- 
lations of dust. The only modern bit of read- 
ing matter in sight was the newspaper he 
had been occupied with. Into this antique 
collection his personality seemed to fit ex- 
actly. 

“Why, in those days,’ he went on, “I 
used to make a regular practice of visiting 
the junk-shops all around, and many’s the 
fine book I’ve picked up at old paper rates. 
’Twas all by accident I started at it, too. 
Right around the corner, there, I was walk- 
ing along one day when I happened to glance 
inside of a junk-shop, and there I saw a 
man just about to bring down his axe on a 
pile of paper before him. 

“* Hold on a moment,’ said I. ‘Let me 
look at that before you break it up.’ Right 
on top of the pile there was a great big folio 
volume; both the covers were gone and I 
couldn’t read a word of the title-page, for it 
was printed in Dutch; but I saw the date, 
and I decided I wanted it. So we weighed 
it; twelve pounds it weighed, and after we’d 


dickered a while I bought it for seventy-five 
cents. i 

“I took it down home (I was living on 
Staten Island at the time) and showed it to 
several of my German friends, all intelligent 
men, but they declared it was too old to 
be worth anything. I didn’t know anything 
about the business then, more’s the pity, but 
I didn’t believe ’em, for I saw it was an un- 
usual book; every other page, you see, was a 
colored plate, representing a plant, while the 
facing pages seemed to be descriptions. 
However, they got to guying me about it and 
advising me to sell it back to the junk-man, 
till I finally began to question my bargain 
myself. So one night I stopped in at the 
saloon. 

-“* Schmitt,’ says I, ‘have you got any Ger- 
man friend who wants to buy this?’ 

“*T don’t know,’ says he. ‘What you 
want for it?’ 

“* Five dollars. Between you and me and 
the door post I’m convinced that it’s worth 
a good many five-dollar bills, but I’m kind of 
disgusted with it.’ 

“* Well,’ he says, ‘leave it there on the 
shelf. Dr. Marburg ’ll be stopping to-mor- 
row some time, and I’ll ask him if he wants 
to buy it.’ 

“So I left it, and next day as I came back 
I stopped at Schmitt’s. 

“* Hallo,’ he says, as soon as he saw me. 
‘T’ve got five dollars for you.’ 

“*So your doctor bought it, did he?’ I 
asked. 

“*No, he hasn’t been in yet. A chap from 
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Treasure Trove in Junk-Shops and Garrets 


Brooklyn who’s got a big library happened 


to come along this morning, and I offered it 
to him. He took it like one of these boat- 
men does a glass of whiskey; said he’d call 
for it to-morrow. Here’s Dr. Marburg now. 
I was going to try to sell you a book to-day.’ 

“ “You were, were you,’ laughs the Doctor, 
walking up. ‘ Where is it?’ 

“* Here it is, but somebody else’s already 
bought it.’ 

‘The Doctor took one look at it. 
‘ much did you get for it?’ 

“+ Hive dollars.’ 

“*My God;’ he breaks out. ‘I would have 
given you a hundred and fifty !’ 

“That was too much for poor Schmitt. ‘A 
hundred and fifty dollars !’ says he, almost 
ready to cry. ‘ Why, it’s more than I make 
off beer in three months !’ 

“And do you know what the book was, sir? 
‘Twas an original Linneeus, worth nearer a 
thousand dollars than five.” 

The old man’s business-like mouth seemed 
to shut even more firmly under the remem- 
brance. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to learn a thing or 
two. I can tell you. And I’ve had some odd 
experiences since then. I remember one day 
I was sitting in here when a lady came in 
and told me. that her husband had died and 
she was going to sell off her library; she had 
a lot of beautiful books, she said, and she 
wanted me to come out and bid on ’em. ‘All 
right,’ says I. So next day I put on my 
things and took the train out to her place. - It 
was way out in Jersey and I had to walk a 
mile and a half from the station to her 
house. When I got there she showed me into 
the library, and, sir, I was positively dis- 
gusted. There she had shelves all along one 
side of the room, covered with brand-new 
cloth-bound books—I could have duplicated 
the whole Iot of them at a dollar and a quar- 
ter apiece. 

“* Well, madam,’ says I, scratching my 
head, ‘ this is a little out of my line. How- 
ever, as long as I’m here, I’ll give you thirty- 
five cents apiece for the lot of them.’ 

“Oh, that isn’t near enough,’ she said. 
‘Mr. Winter has offered me fifty.’ 

“And they’re worth it to him,’ I answered; 
‘but I’m not in that kind of business. Have 
you got any old rubbish up in the garret?’ 


‘How 
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“*Yes, I have,’ she says. And with that 
she takes me upstairs and shows me a great 
pile, as high as this table, all over one cor- 
ner of the room. ‘I wasn’t going to bother 
to move those, but was thinking I’d leave 
them there when I sold the house. If they’re 
any good to you, you’re welcome to them; 
there’s an old Saratoga trunk you can pack 
full, and if that doesn’t hold them I'll giveyou 
something else and be glad to get rid of them.’ 

“* Well, thank you, ma’am,’ I answers, not 
at all enthusiastic. ‘I may as well look over 
them, anyway.’ 

“So I got to work and I filled that Sara- 
toga trunk and two barrels. As you may 
imagine, I was pretty dirty by the time I 
finished, so when I came down I asked her 
if I might use the bathroom to clean up in. 
She said ‘ certainly,’ and then asked me in to 
lunch, which I wasn’t sorry to accept. 

*** Now,’ says she, “there’s one thing I'd 
like you to do; that is to ask Mr. Winter to 
send over for those other books at the price 
he named.’ 

“«°Pwould be no use, ma’am,’ says I. At 
that she looked rather astonished and put 
out. ‘You see,’ I went on, ‘he meant fifty 
cents in New York City; it wouldn’t be worth 
his while to send way out here. But I’ll tell 
you what I will do; you’ve done me a favor 
and I’m going to return it. I’ll take the 
books at tifty cents myself,’ and with that 
I went to work and packed them up, and she 
made her man put the whole lot in a wagon 
and drive them to the station for me. 

“As soon as I got to town I went round 
to Winter’s. 

““* Mike,’ says I, ‘ you’ve been bidding on a 
lot of books out there in Jersey.’ 

“<That’s true, but how in the world did 
you know anything about it ?’ 

“* Never mind about that—will you give 
fifty-five cents apiece for them, delivered at 
your door?’ 

“* Yes, I will,’ says he, ‘and be glad to be 
saved the bother.’ r 

“So IT had ’em hauled up. That extra five 
cents just paid my expenses and the express- 
age and cartage on the whole lot, leaving 
me my Saratoga and two barrels for my 
day’s work. Next morning I got at them 
and made a list of eight or ten, and took it 
around to a lawyer I knew. 
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“*Mr. Burton,’ says I, ‘do you want 
those?’ 

“He took the list. ‘Where did you get 
‘em?’ says he, quick and sharp. 

“*T’ve got them; that’s the main point. 
Do you want*that list?’ 

“*How much ?’ he asks. 

“* Well, now,’ I says to him, ‘there’s no 
use of you and me beating around the bush, 
for you know what the list is worth, and so 
do I. That list will cost you just fifty dol- 
lars, not a penny less.’ : 

“He kind of groaned and looked at the 
list again. ‘Better send them up,’ he said 
at last. 

“That was the beginning; before I finished 
with that lot of books I had sold more than 
three hundred dollars’ worth, and there are 
some of ’em left yet.” . 

After a few complacent chuckles, he began 
again: “ Things do turn up sometimes when 
you least expect them. I went out of town 
once and had almost the same experience— 
the party had a lot of truck that was hardly 
worth the taking away. I tried for the ‘ rub- 
bish ’ once more, but they didn’t have any, so 
I started back to the station. Somehow or 
other I missed my train by just two minutes, 
and there I was with no train for two hours, 
in a little country village where I didn’t 
know anybody. You may know I felt happy. I 
got to talking with the station agent to while 
away the time and presently I asked him if 
by any chance there was such a thing as a 
bookstore in town. 

“* Well, no. I can’t say there is,’ he said. 
‘ But up that road there, about a mile and a 
half, there’s a man who buys books and fur- 
niture and al! sorts of things.’ 

“Those two hours seemed mighty long and 
I was young and strong then, so out I set 
along the road. I didn’t expect to find any- 
thing, but the walk was a nice one, anyhow. 
When I came to the house I saw at once that 
the man inside knew something, for his win- 
dow was full of. books, well arranged and 
sorted. I stopped and looked at the window 
casually, and in a moment a man walked out 
and stood on the steps. I knew he was 
watching me, but I pretended not to see him, 
when all of a sudden I heard him call me by 
name. At that I spun round. 

“¢ Well, John Coles,’ says I, ‘I thought 
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you were dead.’ It was an old friend of 
mine I hadn’t seen in ten years. 

“*You see I’m not,’ he answers; ‘and 
what’s more, I’ve got a comfortable house, 
and what used to go into rent now buys 
stock. Come in, come in, man.’ 


‘We talked for a while and then he says: . 


‘By the way, I think. I’ve got something in 
your line. I can’t sell ’em out here, but you 
may be able to do something with them. 
See those?’ and he pointed to sixteen vol- 
umes stood upon end. ‘ Will you give me 
eight dollars for those, fifty cents apiece?’ 

“I hardly dared to look at them, for I saw 
at the first glance there wasn’t a book in the 
lot worth less than five dollars; if he’d said 
eighteen dollars I wouldn’t have hesitated 
a moment—but I hummed and hawed a lit- 
tie, and finally I says: ‘ Well, John, seeing as 
it’s you, and for the sake of old times—make 
it seven-fifty, and I’ll call it a bargain.’ 

“I think I got rid of them for some- 
Wuere between seventy-five and a hundred 
dollars. Ever since then, when he comes 
across something he thinks will suit me he 
drops me a postal card to come out on Sun- 
day; and if it don’t happen to be a profitable 
trip I get an outing and a good dinner. But 
I generally manage to make my expenses.” 

The old veteran’s mouth twitched at the 
corners and he needed no urging to resume 
his narration. 

“It isn’t what it used to be, the book busi- 


ness, but there are chances still for a man 


who keeps his eyes open. I went to an auc- 
tion sale just the other day, and a big bundle 
of wrapped up stuff, worthless by the look of 
it, was going begging. I finally bid it in for 
eighteen cents, and at that Jim Dunlap, who 
was sitting near me, turns round. ‘If that’s 
the sort of books you buy,’ sdys he, ‘I wish 
you’d come down to my place.’ 

“* Dunlap,’ I says, ‘I’m twenty-one years 
old and I pay my own bills. I can sell that 
bundle to the junk-dealer for thirty cents, 
and when I can double my money almost I 
don’t call it a poor investment.’ 

“He didn’t say anything, but started bid- 
ding on a book. After a while I says to him: 
‘By the way, Dunlap, do you want to buy 4 
Clark’s “ Bibliotheca Legum?’’’ 

“*Yes, I do,’ he answers, quite eager, 
‘have you got one?’ 
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“*T have. What’ll you give me for it?’ 

“* Five dollars.’ 

“*No, you won't,’ says I. 

“<‘Ts jt in good condition?’ 

“¢ Absolutely perfect—in 
boards.’ 

. “* Well, I’ll give you ten.’ 

“*No, thank you,’ I says to him. 

“*Tt’s really not worth so much, but if 
it’s in such fine shape I'll pay you fifteen 
for it.’ 

“*T don’t think you will,’ says I, reaching 
down and pulling it out of the bundle I had 


the original 
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‘It’s worth 


Conventions 


just paid eighteen cents for. 
more than that to me.’ 

> “ Well, sir, you never saw such a disgusted 
man in your life. He looked at the book and 
then at me and walked over to the other side 
of the room. He’ll be in here‘in a day or 
two,” the old man went on, opening a cup- 
board and displaying his treasure, “and by 
the time he gets up to twenty or twenty-five 
and I’ve rubbed that eighteen-cent bundle in 
enough, I may let him have it. I happen to 
know he’s in want of something very simi- 
lar.” 


New York City. 


Two Negro Conventions. 
By Prof. W. H. Burghardt Du Bois, 


Or Agcawrs UNIVERSITY. 


HERE can be no doubt as to the wave 
of intense feeling which has recently 
stirred American negroes. Events of 

grave significance to them have followed 
fast and faster in the last ten years; the 
Wilmington riot, the murder of Postmas- 
ter Baker, the crucifixion of Hose, continued 
lynchings and disturbances, progressive 
distranchisement, the treatment of negro 
soldiers, and the hostile attitude of trades- 
unions—all these things have profoundly 
moved these people, and to the student of 
race problems their action under such cir- 
cumstances is ef great interest. Moreover, 
in any consideration of the negro problems 
we cannot longer ignore the progressive 
formation of a strong public opinion among 
these nine millions of men. This process has 
been slow and tedious but steady, as was 
natural among a group with common blood 
and similar history: 

Early in the century the free negroes of 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania 
attempted on several instances to hold na- 
tional conventions for the purpose of con- 
ference and united action. Meetings of this 
Sort held in Philadelphia during the thirties 
were well attended, and voiced fairly well 
the strivings of these freedmen. 

Emancipation brought a new era. The 
illiteracy of the mass of the negroes, their 


widely scattered settlements and great dif- 
ference in condition, and the fact that lead- 
ership among them was assumed by white 
philanthropists, teachers and politicians, 
made the first post-bellum attempts at na- 
tional organizations abortive. Neverthe- 
less increased intelligence and the pressure 
of prejudice added to these efforts. In lo- 
cal centers organizations became strong 
and successful, and to-day it would be diffi- 
cult to find a negro who does not belong to 
several distinctively negro. organizations 
in religious, business, or social lines. From 
such local groups to a national organiza- 
tion is a long step, but a natural one. Such 
organizations might grow from the local 
bodies by accretion, as was the case with 
the African Methodist Church with its 500,- 
000 members; or local bodies might fed- 
erate into a national body, or finally a 
national body might be established and then 
plant local branches. Manifestly the last 
method would be most difficult to carry out 
among an inexperienced people, and yet the 
largeness of the plan is attractive. One of 
the earlier organizations of this sort was 
the Colored National League. It was organ- 
ized in the early eighties, and established 
branches throughout the United Siates. It 
was modeled in some respects after the 
Trish Land League. It was never a strong 
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organization, and internal dissensions and 
personal jealousies caused it to sink into 
inactivity after one or two meetings. It 
was one of those failures on which success 
is built. 

Meantime an attempt at federation made 
by colored women was more successful. The 
Colored Woman’s League of Washington, 
under the presidency of. Mrs. John F. Cook, 
began some six years ago an excellent work 
in local reformatory enterprises. At the 
same time Colored Women’s Clubs were 
formed in various parts of the country, and 
through the agency of Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffen, 
of Boston, and her bright little paper, the 
Woman’s Era, these clubs were federated 
under the title of “‘ The National Association 
of Colored Women.” 


Renewed signs of race conflicts in the, 


South brought such a demand for the re- 
vival of the Colored National League that 
its last president, Mr. T. T. Fortune, of the 
New York Age, called a meeting in Roches- 
ter on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Frederick Douglass monument. At that 
meeting the old League was merged into a 
new organization, to be known as the Na- 
tional Afro-American Council, under the 
presidency of Bishop Alexander Walters, of 
the Zion Church. 

This summer it has happened that the 
third biennial session of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women, and the first 
annual conference of the National Afro- 
American Council met in Chicago during 
the same week, and the sessions were not 
only significant in themselves, but of singu- 
lar importance as marking the development 
of this race. 

Few cities of the nation have such lux- 
urious colored churches as Chicago; and 
when one remembers that the Church is the 
most thorough expression of organized life 
among negroes this statement has peculiar 
meaning. When I first visited Chicago some 
ten years since, Quinn Chapel was in one 
of the crowded back downtown streets of 
Chicago—a great homely barn of a place 
with a teeming congregation; the Quinn 
Chapel, where the National Association of 
Colored Women met, August 15th, is a fine 
stone and brick structure at Twenty-ninth 
and Wabash Avenue, with a beautiful in- 
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terior. The Chicago reporters were some- 
what puzzled at the women’s meeting. Cer 
tainly nothing is more striking to the eye 
than an assembly of colored women; the 
animation and enthusiasm, the varying hues 
of female costumes contrasting with the 
infinite variety in color and tint of skin, the 
predominance of the soft Southern accent 
and the many striking faces and physiques 
all combine to make the scene unique. Un- 
doubtedly the women assembled at Chi- 
cago were rather above the average of their 
race, and represented the aristocracy among 
the negroes. Consequently their evident 
intelligence and air of good-breeding 
served also to impress the onlookers. Some 
striking personalities were noticeable. Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell, a_ tall, handsome 
woman, the wife of a Harvard man, now 
principal of the Washington Colored High 
School, was the president, and presided with 
dignity and tact. Perhaps the finest speci- 
men of negro womanhood present was Mrs. 
Josephine S. Yates, of Kansas City, a dark- 
brown matron, with a quiet air of dignity 
and earnestness. The widow of ex-Senator 
B. K. Bruce and the wife of Booker T. 
Washington were also noticeable figures. 

The best papers of the meeting were those 
by Mrs. Yates on “‘ An Equal Moral Stand- 
ard for Men and Women;” by Miss J. E. 
Holmes, of Atlanta, on ‘ The Convict Lease 
System,” and by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Carter, 
of New Bedford, on “ Practical Club Work.” 
‘In these papers, as in many others, the key- 
note struck was the necessity of work 
among children—a line of thought which 
especially characterized the meeting. 

On the day that the women adjourned, 
August 17th, the National Afro-American 
Council niet in Bethel Church, on the corner 
of Dearborn and Thirtieth streets. This is 
another of the handsome colored churches, 
arranged like an amphitheater, with the 
subdued light of stained glass windows. 
The Council was a far different body from 
the Association; its members were mostly 
male, its scope and aims are far wider, and 
in its attendance it was more faithfully 
representative of the rank and file of the 
American negroes. While then its culture 
and taste were in painful contrast to the 
woman’s session, yet its candid earnestness 
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and faithful striving made it a far more re- 
liable reflex of the mental attitude of the 
millions it represented. The opposing forces 
present were easily distinguished; those 
who desired radical action in regard to 
lynch law, those who desired to defend the 
Republican administration from attack, those 
who favor ‘some schemes of migration, some 
who saw a chance to use the assembly for 
their own interests, and those who desired 
above all to strengthen this national organ- 
ization. The set papers were of varying 
merit, and not as interesting as the spon- 
taneous debates on the floor. Uppermost in 
the minds of all were the subjects of South- 
ern lynchings and the attitude of President 
McKinley. 

On the whole, the effect of the debating 
and conference was good, and behind all 
froth and intemperate or irrelevant talk 
there was distinct evidence of sensible re- 
straint and careful well-reasoned leadership. 
This was especially shown in the resolu- 
tions adopted, which were shart, concise and 
clear. The resolution in regard to lynching 
was as follows: 


“ Resolved, That it is the duty of the United 
States Government to see to it that its citizens 
are not deprived ‘of life and liberty without due 
process of law, and we solemnly demand such 
national and constitutional legislation as shall 
at least guarantee to American citizens as great 
protection from mob violence as is given citizens 
of foreign birth resident here. 

“The widespread crime of lynching persons 
accused of law-breaking is an offense against 
civilization which demands punishment; and we 
believe it lies in the power of Congress to pro- 
vide such repressive legislation as shall prevent 
justice in America from becoming a by-word 
and a mockery.” 


The second and third resolutions con- 
demned “the despoiler of homes and the 
degrader of womanhood, be he white or 
black,” and urged negroes to become ar- 
tisans and business men. Over the fourth 
resolution there was long and sharp de- 
bate, and attempts were made by some to 
make it less pointed, and by others to make 
it more scathing. It reads: 


“ Resolved, That we are heartily grieved that 
the President of the United States and those in 
authority have not from time to time used their 
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high station to voice the best conscience of the 
nation in regard to mob violence and fair treat- 
ment of justly deserving men. It is not right 
that American citizens should be despoiled of 
life and liberty while the nation looks silently 
on, or that soldiers who,’with conspicuous brav- 
ery, offer their lives for the country, should have 
their promotion result in practical dismissal 
from the army.” 

The article on suffrage was, perhaps, the 
most adroit and far-sighted of all. It was 
adopted without a struggle, and declared: 

“That the efforts of certain persons to base 
the right of suffrage in the South on differences 
of race rather than on intelligence and property 
is unwise and un-American, and bound to bear 
bitter fruit in the future. We sincerely trust 
that the good sense of the nation and the wis- 
dom of its law officers will prevent the further 
progress of this fata] plan.” 

And, finally, the Council affirmed: 

* Since we and our fathers and our fathers’ 
fathers were born and bred on American soil, 
have fought for American liberties, and have 
toiled for American wealth, it is just that we 
should enjoy the rights and share the duties of 
American citizenship. And we declare it to be 
our unalterable purpose to strive by all proper 
and manly means to vindicate the rights and per- 


form our duties right here in the land of our 
birth.” 


The convention was composed largely of 
professional men and schoolteachers, with 
a few clerks in public service, merchants, 
farmers and workingmen. They were men 
of average ability, rather talkative and ex- 
citable. There were some conspicuous fig- 
ures: The erratic Bishop Turner, the tall 
and genial President Walters; Henderson, 
who lost home and property at the’ Wil- 
mington riot—a sad-faced, earnest man; the 
secretary, Mrs. Wells-Barnett, who began 
the anti-lynching crusade, and the dark- 
faced Montgomery, who alone represented 
his race in the Mississippi Constitutional 
Convention. 

There can be little doubt that these two 
conventions have had a good effect. They 
are an earnest of what we may look for 
when careful, thoughtful organization 
among negroes shall enable them to act for 
themselves; rescuing and protecting their 
weak ones and guiding the strong. 


ATLANTA, Ga, 





Lord Salisbury and 


Herbert Gladstone. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


VERYBODY in England was rejoiced 
Fk to hear the good news of Lady Salis- 
bury’s recovery from an illness which 

at one time threatened to be dangerous, 
and indeed for a time seemed destined to 
prove fatal. When the worst ofthe crisis 
had passed away and the news sent abroad 
by each bulletin became more and more 
hopeful it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that a deep sense of relief was felt 
throughout the whole country. The polit- 
ical opponents of Lord Salisbury were as 
sincerely glad as his political supporters. 
Lord Salisbury has been unsparing as a 
politician; he has always fought his battle 
with unflinching courage, and has neither 
asked nor given quarter in a fair fight. But 
then his has always been a fair fight. He 
has never struck an unmanly blow; he has 
never shrunk from any responsibility which 
he has brought upon himself. His political 
career has been as honorable and as stain- 
less as his private life, and I do not believe 
that he has ever made a personal enemy. 
For myself I can say that I do not suppose 
I have a single idea in common on any po- 
litical question with Lord Salisbury, or that 
I have ever given a vote in the House of 
Commons which could have been in accord 
with his political purposes, and yet I have 
always felt the highest respect and honor 
for the man himself. Lord Salisbury’s ca- 
reer has been interesting and peculiar in 
many ways. He began life as the younger 
son of the great house to which he belongs, 
and for many years of his public career 
there did not seem the slightest chance of 
his succeeding to the family title and es- 
tates. He sat in the House of Commons 
for many years as Lord Robert Cecil, and 
everybody knows what is the value of a 
younger son’s allowance in England. Lord 
Robert Cecil soon distinguished himself in 
Parliament as a brilliant and dashing 
speaker. He was a Tory of the Tories, far 
too extreme for his nominal leader, Dis- 
raeli. who was always ready at a moment’s 
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notice to take up with Liberal measures if 


by any such sudden process he could con- - 


trive to get his party into power or to keep 
it there. The House knew very well that 
there was no great sympathy between Lord 
Robert Cecil and his leader. Disraeli de- 
scribed the daring young political gladiator 
as “a master of flouts, and jibes, and 
sneers,” but observed that his sarcasm 
“ wanted finish,’ and once was heard to de- 
clare that the young man’s head was “on 
fire.’ Lord Robert Cecil sometimes wrote 
articles in the Quarterly Review and other 
periodicals in which he criticised very free- 
ly the policy of his leader, and Disraeli and 
every one else knew perfectly well who had 
written’ the articles. In the meanwhile 
Lord Robert had made a love match. He 
had married the daughter of one of our 
most eminent judges, the late Baron Alder- 
son, the lady over whose recovery we are 
all rejoicing now, and the marriage brought 
him no considerable accession of fortune, 
and he devoted himself gallantly to the 
task of helping out his living by the steady 
work of his brilliant pen. He wrote for 
the Quarterly Review, and was a regular 
contributor to the Saturday Review, then at 
the zenith of its fame. He lived in a modest 
and quiet way in London, just as any rising 
young literary man might have done, and 
he was constant in his attendance at the 
House of Commons, and every now and 
then rattled the House into admiration or 
anger or amazement or emotion of some 
kind or other by the brilliancy and the au- 
dacity of his eloquence. He took office again 
and again in a Tory Government, but he re- 
signed office more- than once because he 
would not follow Disraeli when Disraeli 
had suddenly made up his mind to compete 
with Mr. Gladstone in measures of polit- 
ical reform. Lord Robert Cecil had all the 
dash and the daring of the gladiator, but he 
did not fight as the gladiator fights; 
whether his convictions were right or were 
wrong he stood by his convictions, and 20 
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Lord Salisbury and Herbert Gladstone 


prospect of political advantage could induce 
him for a moment to swerve from them. 
The sudden death of his brother put him 
next in succession to the title, and then be- 
fore long his father died, and the writer 
for quarterly and weekly reviews became 
Marquess of Salisbury and owner of vast 
estates. It was well known that Lord Sal- 
isbury’s wife was a woman of literary gifts 
and of tastes congenial with those of her 
husband, and I well remember that at one 
time there was a fixed belief in London that 
she wrote some of the most vigorous arti- 
cles in the Saturday Review. The belief was 
mistaken with regard to certain articles at 
all events, because I can well remember 
that at one time it was a matter of cur- 
rent faith that Lord Robert Cecil’s wife was 
the authoress of ‘“‘ The Girl of the Period,” 
“The Shrieking Sisterhod,’” and other es- 
says with which the Saturday Review as- 
tonished the world, and which the world 
soon after came to know were from the pen 
of my late dear friend, Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Lord and Lady Salisbury lived as quiet a 
fife as their position allowed them to live. 
Neither of them had the least taste for cere- 
monial, or show, or glare, or glitter, and 
when they could live to themselves they 
appeared to have enjoyed the privilege. 
Therefore when the news came that Lady 
Salisbury was in bad health and in im- 
minent danger of death the feeling was uni- 
versal throughout these countries that the 
breaking up of such a home would leave the 
survivor of the wreck little worth living 
for. 
ger was over and that Lady Salisbury is to 
be with her husband still. 

The barren session of Parliament has 
come to an end, and even the world of Lon- 
don seems to have taken but little interest 
in the fact. Not a single new parliament- 
airy reputation has been made during the 
past Session. In almost every session some 
hew man says something or initiates some- 
thing, atacks the Ministry unexpectedly on 
some momentous occasion, or comes to the 
defense of the Ministry in some totally un- 
expected way—some one about whom the 
world had heard nothing before—and there- 
by gives rise to the impression that a new 
figure of distinction has arisen in the House 


So we all rejoiced ‘to hear that the dan-- 
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of Commons. The impression is often mis- 
taken, and the new man sinks back into his 
original obscurity, but this time there has 
been no disappointment, for no one has given 
us the slightest excuse for forming any 
gladsome expectations. The leaders of par- 
ties have maintained their respective posi- 
tions just as everybody assumed they were 
likely to do, but none of them has given us 
any surprise. I have been assured that Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone makes a most excellent 
Liberal whip, and that he has been infus- 
ing something like a new soul and spirit 
into the party, but the outer world can 
hardly judge of such effects in any case, and 
least of all at the close of an out-wearied 
and vapid session. For myself I have al- 
ways felt a sort of grudging unwillingness 
to see Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s great abili- 
ties thrown away, for I can hardly use any 
other phrase on such a position as that of 
a party whip. The office is undoubtedly one 
of great political importance. The work to 
be done requires peculiar capacity, inex- 
haustible energy, and the skill of a master 
in the management of men. Still it is not 
the work for a statesman unless indeed in 
his earlier days of training, and I should like 
to see Mr. Herbert Gladstone holding a 
much higher place in the ranks of the Lib- 
eral opposition. The higher place will come 
of course, and before long, and I feel weil 
convinced that the future of the Liberal 
Party depends much on Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone. 

I have just heard that Mr. W. D. Howells 
has been raising on your side of the Atlan- 
tic the question why English men of let- 
ters never in our times marry, or are mar- 
ried by, if I may put it in that way, Eng- 
lish ladies of aristocratic rank. I heard the 
question taken up and talked of to-day in 
a little group of literary men and women 
adrift from London on their holiday, who 
happened to meet in this secluded spot 
where I am now writing, my familiar refuge, 
Westgate-on-Sea. Why do not distinguished 
English authors get English women of high 
rank to marry them? First of all let us 
ask, Do such marriages not take place ? 
Well, the fact seems to be that, for what- 
‘ever reason, they do not. Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Thackeray, Dante Rossetti, 
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Morris, George Meredith, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, we all of us 
know that none of these eminent persons 
married into the aristocracy. Then comes 
the question, What is the reason? The ex- 
planation that seemed to find most favor to- 
day is that the literary man, as a rule, gen- 
erally begins his hard-working career by 
falling in love and getting married to some 
young woman whose love has illumined his 
days of early struggle, and that by the time 
he has made his fame Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere has lost her chance. Thus it was urged 
society of the highest order only came to 
know the rising young author when it was 
too late for the daughters of duchesses to 
try their arts of captivation. Were it not 
for this fact, some of us contended, firm 
in our assertion of the honors of author- 
ship, every one of the eminent men I have 
mentioned might have allied himself with 
the highest order of the British peerage. 
Certainly it was pointed out the British 
peerage has not shown itself reluctant to 
come into alliance with men who have risen 
from obscurity, when the men thus risen 
have brought money along with them. 
Therefore it can be no question of aristo- 
cratic objection to lowliness of birth, even 
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if lowliness of birth were always a condi- 
tion of ‘literary success. We left the ques- 
tion unsettled, and I do not suppose there. is 
any possible way of settling it. But it gave 
us a subject for some pleasant and idle talk, 
and’ we all felt obliged to Mr. Howells for 
having set it in motion. 

This week’s number of Punch, just is- 
sued, has an article which surprised and de- 
lighted me. It is called “The Story of a 
Crisis, A. D. 19—,” and professes to give an 
account of a serious difficulty between this 
country and the chief of a South African 
State. The article is from beginning to end 
a piece of splendid chaff about the contro- 
versy with the Transvaal Republic and the 
outcry for war which is raised by the Jin- 
goes in this country. Punch makes capital 
fun of the Colonial Secretary, of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, of the Jingoes in gen- 
eral, of the quarrel itself, and the offers of 
assistance which the war party are rejoic- 
ing to receive on every side. I am glad to 
see Punch in his old place again as an ad- 
vocate of peace and a satirist of the clam- 
orous policy that makes for war. I should 
think that few of Mr. Chamberlain’s follow- 
ers and admirers will exactly see the fun 
of this piece of humor. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


Negro Emigration. to Africa. 
By Bishop H. M. Turner, D.D., 


Or tHe AFRICAN METHODIST EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT : 

N your editorial mention of the proposi- 
| tions of Bishop Turner and Bishop L. H. 
¥ Holsey, D.D., I am represented as favor- 
ing the deportation of the American negroes 
to Africa. If you mean by deportation the 
compulsive exodus of my race to Africa en 
masse, I most respectfully beg to plead “ not 
guilty.” I would be a fit subject for the in- 
sane asylum if my mind was so far out of 
equipoise. But that I am an African emi- 
grationist is lamentably true. I say lament- 
ably, because nothing confronts the negro 
race in this country but emigration or ex- 
termination. The African race in this coun- 


try can no more hope to stand up under the 
present pressure than a man could hope to 
shoulder and walk off with the Rocky Moun- 
tains. And any white man who. thinks 80 
has only to blacken his: face and travel & 
few days through the country, and he will 
be surprised that any negro or African, who 
has good common sense, and is not a scul- 
lion by birth or environments during his 
childhood and youth, should ever dream of 
making himself and his posterity contented 
under the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and a thousand subordinate 
judges, and the endless quantity of legisla- 
tive enactments and State constitutional 
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Negro Emigration to Africa 


amendments that have been passed to de- 
grade and tie him and his posterity to the 
wheel that rolls in degradation. And lest 
you should be ignorant of some of these de- 
cisions and enactments, I forward you a few 
decreed by the United States Supreme Court, 
the most barbarous and inhuman that have 
emanated from any court of last resort since 
man came into being. I have been reading 
history for forty-eight years, and I challenge 
any man living to produce the like in the 
chronicles of the world. You say the scheme 
is futile. I realize its futility without na- 
tional help, which God will surely demand 
at its hand sooner or later. The negro has 
been too faithful to this country, its integri- 
ty, unity, perpetuity and its every interest, 
to be kicked aside without some remunera- 
tion. History records our fidelity to the 
white race in colonial times, during the Rev- 
olutionary War and in every struggle for ex- 
istence from its birth to the present. And 
if it cannot accord us manhood existence, 
like the Egyptians of old, it must lend us of 
its precious jewels to enable the better ele- 
ment of the race to go to themselves. I do 
not mean for all to go. All of the children 
of Israel did not go out of Egypt; according 
to the best authorities, possibly half of them 
remained and were lost, either by extermi- 
nation or were swallowed up in the waters 
of mankind. -So it will be with the colored 
people of this country; all will never leave; 
but millions will, and millions are ready 
how if they had the facility. I know the 
sentiment of the colored people on the sub- 
ject of emigration as no other man upon the 
American continent. I have barrels and 
barrels of letters upon that subject, while I 
have destroyed stacks and barrels of others 
that I had no convenient place to keep. If 
this country had ships plying between here 
and Africa, as Hngland, France and Ger- 
many have, and we could go as cheaply, 
thousands would be leaving yearly. ‘ 

During the last thirty years six millions 
of immigrants have come to this country 
and but few have paid over fifteen dollars 
each. The general price including children 
Would average twelve dollars each. If we 
had such conveniences between here and 
Africa the emigration would be immense; not 
only from the South, but from the Northern 
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and Western States. I know whereof I 
speak. Much absurdity has been attributed 
to the one hundred millions of dollars that 
we proposed to ask Congress for, to enable 
the better element of the colored race to 
leave the country. I see no reason for mak- 
ing it the subject of so much ridicule and 
laughter. According to one of your own 
New York papers, nine hundred millions 
of dollars have already been spent in bother- 
ing with Spain and her possessions; and bil- 
lions will yet be spent before the question 
is settled. Had Congress appropriated one 
hundred and five millions of this amount of 
money, seven millions of colored people 
could return to Africa at an average of fif- 
teen dollars each; and soon hundreds of 
ships would be trading with the United 
States, and building up the commerce of the 
country to an extent that surpasses imagi- 
nation; and in two generations the hundred 
and five millions would be returned to the na- 
tional treasury with a reasonable interest 
besides. I verily believe that a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars invested in helping the bet- 
ter element of the negro race to establish a 
nation would be more profitable to this 
country than a billion spent on Spanish is- 
lands. It is only two hundred and fifty 
miles further from Savannah, Ga., or 
Charleston, S. C., to Liberia, Africa, than 
from New York to Liverpool, the way the 
ships run: and I helieve when a direct line 
shall have been determined upon by the nay- 
igators, the distance will be almost equal. 
And if millions of immigrants can come from 
the Old World at an average of twelve dol- 
lars each, fifteen dollars should be amply 
sufficient to convey emigrants to Africa. 
And I believe at least a million are ready 
to pay that price now, if the ships were pro- 
vided, either by Government aid or com- 
mercial intercourse. Much has been said 
and published about the negro not desiring 
to return to Africa, but let those who enter- 
tain such views start a line of steamers and 
offer emigrant rates to those who desire to 
return and they will see that every ship is 
crowded. Europe has over five hundred 
steamships plying between the United States 
and Europe, daily, the year around, and not 
one between the United States and Africa; 
so that all who desire to emigrate there 
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have to go by Liverpool or Southampton, 
England, and pay passenger rates, which will 
cost one individual as much as it should 
cost the members of a large family. I have 
also read a number of scurrilous criticisms 
by the public press upon African. emigra- 
tion, because’ some of the colored people who 
have gone there in the past have returned 
and berated the country and magnified its 
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fevers and other fatal diseases; but no one 
will attach any importance to such misrep- 
resentations who has read the history of the 
early settlements of this country, Australia 
and the South American States. But I con- 
clude by saying: African emigration is the 
only remedy for the disturbed condition of 
things in this country. 


Atuianta, Ga, 


The Interparliamentary Conference. 
By the Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 


A Devecats From THE UNITED STATES 


M* HODGSON PRATT, for so many 


years the distinguished advocate of 

peace in England, said to me when 1 
dined with him in London a few weeks since, 
that he was surprised when in America that 
such a body as the Interparliamentary 
Union, which is so well known in Europe, 
should be so little known in the United 
States. The reason is not far to seek. The 
Union has held its meetings entirely in Eu- 
rope, and until two years ago had had no 
representative from the United States. Let 
me therefore say what the Interparliament- 
ary Union is. It is composed of members of 
the different Parliaments of the world who 
lave organized to secure the settlement of 
international differences by arbitration and 
who are interested in all questions of interna- 
tional law which relate to the maintenance 
of peace. It is the outgrowth of a prelim- 
inary conference held in Paris, October 31, 
1888. The first regular conference was held 
in Paris in. 1889, under the presidency of M. 
Frédéric Passy, the great French educator 
and advocate of peace. 

As then organized, the conference is made 
up of groups of members in each of the dif- 
ferent national Parliaments of the world, or- 
ganized to promote its objects. Any mem- 
ber of a national Parliament is eligible to 
membership, and having become a member 
of the conference, may retain his connection 
after his term in Parliament or Congress is 
concluded. The business is directed at each 
general assembly by a committee of two 
delegates from each coyptry and by a bu- 


reau, which is the permanent executive or- 
gan of the conference. 

Since its organization the conference has 
held meetings at Paris, 1889; London, 1890; 
Rome, 1891; Berne, 1892; The Hague, 1894; 
Brussels, 1895; Budapest, 1896; Brussels, 1897, 
and in Christiania the present year. Thus 
nine meetings have been held in all. The 
growth of interest and influence in these 
meetings has been marked. Composed, as 
the conference is, of practical legislators, 
and including in its membership some of the 
best known leaders in European politics, it 
has exerted a strong influence in developing 
and diffusing a sentiment in favor of the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
Perhaps the most notable of all its utter- 
ances has been its declaration made at The 
Hague in 1894 in favor of a permanent court 
of arbitration and the subsequent develop- 
ment of a plan for such a court, prepared by 
a commission of six members appointed for 
that purpose, whose. plan was presented at 
the Brussels conference of 1895. 

The Interparliamentary Union thus antici- 
pated by five years what has proved to be 
the main work of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, and probably no influence has 
been more potent in leading the conference 
to this conclusion than that exerted directly 
and indirectly by the Interparliamentary. 
Union. Several of the most distinguished 
members of the conference at The Hague—I 
recall now Mr. Beernaert, President of the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, Mr. Chevalier 
Deschamps, the ex-President of the Belgiaa 
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The Interparliamentary Conference 


Senate, and Mr. Senator. Rabusen, of Hol- 
land—have been for years members of the 
Interparliamentary Union, and have helped 
to shape the policy of both organizations. 
Mr. Van Houten, formerly Home Minister of 
Holland, at the opening meeting of the Union 
at The Hague, in 1894, said: “Arbitration, ar- 
bitration! That is our motto.” This has been, 
indeed, the prime object and effort of the 
Union from the beginning. It has not pressed 
the subject of disarmament because it has 
been perfectly clear that if arbitration were 
generally accepted by the nations, disarma- 
ment would in course of time.inevitably fol- 
low. 

lt was my privilege to be a delegate from 
the House of Representatives to the eighth 
session of the Union at Brussels in 1897, to- 
gether with Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Mis- 
souri. I have just had the privilege of rep- 
resenting the Fifty-fifth Congress at the 
ninth meeting of the Union at Christiania. 
This econferense has proved to be one of the 
most interesting and valuable in the history 
of the organization. Two things contributed 
greatly to its success. One was the enthu- 
siastie reception given by the Norwegian 
Government and the Norwegian people. The 
other the remarkable success of The Hague 
Conference, which closed its deliberations 
just as the Union was beginning its sessions. 

The Norwegian group has been one of the 
most earnest and active in the Union. Its 
Tarliament took the lead in 1895 in voting 
+,000 kroner for the support of the Interpar- 
liamentary Bureau. The President of the 
Lagthing, Mr. John Lund, and the President 
of the Storthing, Mr. Ullman, have both been 
ardent supporters of the conference. When 
ite Union accepted the invitation to meet in 
Christiania in August of this year, a hospita- 
ble reception was indeed anticipated; but the 
most expectant delegate was hardly pre- 
pared for the. enthusiastic greeting. The 
Government voted 50,000 kroner ($13,500) for 
the entertainment of the conference, and fur- 
nished free transportation on all government 
railroads for some weeks before and after 
the meeting. A steamer brought delegates 
free of charge from Denmark to Christiania, 
and the steamship lines from Newcastle, 
England, and from Grangemouth, Scotland, 
also gave free berths to all members. 
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A dramatic and memorable feature of the 
welcome was the way in which the steamer 
bearing delegates from the Continent was re- 
ceived. A special steamer from Christiania, 
containing representatives from the Govern- 
ment and a large party of delegates and in- 
vited guests of both sexes, sailed down the 
beautiful Christiania Kjord to meet the Co- 
penhagen steamer. Half way down the fjord 
three Norwegian ironclads awaited the 
steamers. The five vessels then formed a 
procession and sailed up the fjord, the three 
ironclads escorting the two steamers bearing 
the apostles of peace. The vessels were gaily 
decked with the flags of ali nations, and the 
Land played the national airs of every coun- 
try represented. Nearing Christiania, a sa- 
lute was fired by the war vessels. <A vast 
throng on the shores witnessed the proces- 
sion and welcomed with enthusiastic cheers 
the delegates at the pier. The escort of the 
war ships was not only picturesque, but 
leautifully symbolic, suggesing that the mis- 
sion of force was to minister to peace, and 
brotherhood. No delegate who landed at 
Christiania could feel that Norway was a 
cold country, or that his mission was insig- 
nificant. The session of the Union was the 
great event of the year for Norway, and 
everywhere the people manifested an intelli- 
gent and hospitable interest. 

The conference was opened August 2d by 
an address of welcome from Mr. Steen, Pres- 
ident of the Ministerial Council. The floor 
of the large hall of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment was occupied by the members of the 
Union, a throng of spectators filled the gal- 
leries, and the popular interest was so great 
that not half those who applied for tickets 
could be accommodated. The Norwegian 
Parliament is called the Storthing; a section 
of the same constitutes the Lagthing, which 
is not a distinct second chamber, but a sort of 
wheel within the wheel, with powers to ratify 
or revise theaction of the Storthing. Mr. John 
Lund, the President of the Lagthing, pre- 
sided at the opening meeting of the confer- 
ence, being relieved at different times by Mr. 
Ullmanns, President of the Storthing, and 
Mr. Korst, President of the Odelsthing. 

In his opening address, Mr. Lund congrat- 
ulated the conference on the progress. which 
had been made in the developmnt of an in- 
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ternational public sentiment in regard to ar- 
bitration. When the conference met for the 
first time ten years ago, only seven countries 
were represented; at the Christiania meet- 
ing, eighteen. “At that first conference,” he 
said, “none of us certainly imagined that 
before a decade had élapsed our cause would 
have gained such ground as it has done 
throughout the whole world.” He did not 
believe that any member of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union thinks we are approaching 
the glorious state of everlasting peace. “ We 
have no illusions in this respect. History 
proves that every great idea for which hu- 
mankind has fought and suffered has re- 
quired a very long preparatory stage, and 
before it could be realized it met with de- 
rision and doubt. Our labor will benefit 
only posterity. Even the foundation of the 
future building which we hope some day will 
be erected, has not by far been finished. But 
if we succeed at this conference in adding 
‘ one stone, even tho it be a tiny one, to the 
great work of peace, then my country will 
deem herself exceedingly happy.” 

As has already been said, the conference 
has from the beginning made international 
arbitration the main feature of its effort. Its 
great opportunity this year was not in work- 
ing out in detail a fresh scheme for an inter- 
national court, but in ratifying the general 
features of the plan just formulated at The 
Hague, which embodies the principle for 
which the Interparliamentary Union has so 
long contended. ‘he conference lost no time, 
therefore, after receiving the official text of 
the action at The Hague, in extending its 
felicitations to the Emperor of Russia and 
to the sovereigns and governments repre- 
sented at that conference upon the impor- 
tant success which had been achieved. One 
paragraph of the resolution read: “ The In- 
terparliamentary Conference is happy to -find 
that the principle of the plan adopted by it 
at its session in 1895 at Brussels for the 
establishment of an international tribunal 
of arbitration has been accepted.” While 
admitting that the work of The Hague was 
not perfect or, final, the conference saw in it 
an event of the greatest historic importance 
and expressed the confidence that the first 
and most difficult step having been taken, 
the favorable attitude of the different gov- 
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ernments and the force of public opinion 
will insure the ultimate development of the 
institutions inaugurated. 


The conference urged all of its groups to 


employ their influence to obtain the adhesion 
of their governments to the pacific and hu- 
mane resolutions of The Hague Conference, 
to encourage their governments to conclude 
treaties of arbitration with as many States 
as possible, and to facilitate the accession of 
countries not represented at The Hague. 

The conference has also charged the coun- 
cil of the organization to prepare a more de- 
tailed report upon the various features of 
The Hague Convention to be presented to 
the next conference, which will be held next 
year in Paris. 

A resolution was also passed, expressing 
the hope that other diplomatic conferences 
such as that just held at The Hague by the 
invitation of His Majesty Nicholas II, should 
be convened for the more complete applica- 
tion of the principles of arbitration and for 
the gradual constitution of a code of interna- 
tional law. The conference has also taken a 
step in the same direction. It has invited its 
council to prepare and submit to the deliber- 
ations of the next and succeeding confer- 
ences a draft of a code of international law 
fixing the rights and duties of nations. 

The final resolution of the conference was 
one which was gratifying to the American 
delegates because it reaffirmed a _ principle 
for which the United States has long stood, 
and which the President in’ his last message 
1easserted—namely, the exemption from cap- 
ture of private property at sea in time of 
war. The resolution which I had the honor 
to offer and which was adopted without any 
opposition, declared that the ‘“ conference 
notes with pleasure that the President of the 
United States in his last annual message has 
called attention to the humane and benefi- 
cent principle of the exemption of private 
property at sea in time of war and asked au- 
thority of Congress to eorrespond with ‘the 
governments of the principal maritime Pow- 
ers with the view of incorporating this 
principle into the permanent law of nations. 
‘Lhe conference favors the enactment of sim- 
ilar treaties to that concluded between Italy 
and the United States in 1871, in which this 
principle is strongly asserted, and trusts that 
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‘The Pistol Packer’ 


such treaties may be the prelude to a general 


agreement on the subject through a special. 


international conference as urged by the In- 
terparliamentary Conference in 1892 at 
Berne, and in 1894 at The Hague.” 

Thus:the ground covered by the conference 
in the four days of its deliberations was not 
large, but it was wise to concentrate rather 
than to dissipate its force. The value of the 
meeting lies not in the assertion of new prin- 
ciples, but in the reaffirmation of old ones, 
and in the development of a stronger public 
sentiment in favor of conclusions to which 
The Hague Conference has given a new sig- 
nificance. 

The hospitality extended to the conference 
was simply regal. It seemed as if every pos- 
sible need of the delegates had been antici- 
pated and supplied. The local secretaries and 
committees were of unusual efficiency. An 
open air reception and concert was given at 
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the park of St. Hans Hangen; the next even- 
ing the delegates weré received by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Steen; a dinner was given by 
the Municipal Council of Christiania on the 
Frognerseeteren, a beautiful mountain resort 
overlooking the city.~“ The conference con- 
cluded with a grand banquet given by the 
Norwegian group in the Masonic Hall, the 
principal feature of which was an admirable 
address in French by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
who is not only the beloved poet and novel- 
ist, but the leading orator of Norway. 

Nearly three hundred members attended 
the gathering, of which nearly fifty came 
from Germany. Many of them availed them- 
selves of the generosity of the Norwegian 
Government in arranging excursions and in 
furnishing transportation to some of the 
most beautiful portions of that delightful 
country. )i 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway. 


“The Pistol Packer.” 


By the Rev. 


HE above expression is a localism, ap- 
T plied to those in the habit of carrying 
concealed deadly weapons. 
Gonzales is a beautiful little town in what 
is called Southwest Texas, on the Guadalupe 
River, around which circle many of the lead- 


ing events of the Mexican War. It is called 
the Lexington of Texas, because of thig his- 
toric association. A vast stretch of river bot- 
tom farms tapers off into ranches covering 
thousands of acres of fertile lands upon 
which thousands of sleek cattle graze at no 
expense to their owner. This ideal town of 
6,500 people is the center of a rich farming 
and cattle country. Several factories have 
been planted here; beautiful homes of cattle 
kings and immense farmers have been erect- 
ed within the contines of this city. Smaller 
businesses likewise have a fair chance, and 
the laborer seems happy here to live by “ the 
sweat of his brow.” 

On yesterday afternoon, three men—the 
leading white men of the city—met on the 
Principal street, and had a free and easy 
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shooting scrape. One died during the night; 
another is despaired of, while the third may 
recover. 

I have cqnversed with many white and col- 
ered people about the sad tragedy since the 
occurrence. Among the people every one 
seems to be full of admiration for the com- 
batants on account of “ the nerve displayed.” 

Each man you meet likes to go over the 

whole affair as he sees it, for the purpose of 
bringing out “the courage and marksman- 
ship” exhibited in the affair. 
. Of course, general regret is expressed in 
the language: ‘It is too bad,” but the public 
seems to have no indignant conscience in the 
matter. The halo of heroism is placed 
around the unfortunate actors, and the vio- 
lent taking away of their untimely lives lost 
sight of. They are all very valuable and up- 
right citizens, important and foremost in the 
social and business world. The poor people 
especially. mourn the result, for they were 
public benefactors to labor. 

Of what were these men the victims? At 
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bottom, the answer is: the victims of their 
own passions and lack of self-control. True, 
but of what defect in the civilization of the 
South? 

I answer, the habit of ‘“ pistol packing,’ or 
the foolish habit of carrying concealed dead- 
ly weapons. Public: sentiment as-yet only 
speaks against it in whispers and with bated 
breath. The courts are doing but little to 
break up the custom. Old and young men, 
rich and poor, black and white, carry the pis- 
tol concealed. .A local pride of “ grit and 
marksmanship” makes almost every one 
seek to display his “‘ nerve and skill.” Every 
man being armed. no one seeks to avoid a 
quarrel. The pistol is the favorite arbiter of 
all disputes. 
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Sixteen Summers Old. 
By Mary A. Mason. 


The lawlessness of which this custom is 
a manifestation is a serious menace to our 
civilization. Can this great State develop its 
material possibilities and accomplish its 


_moral destiny as long as public opinion toler- 


ates and, in a manner, crowns “the pistol 
packer?” Is not this spirit the same as that 
which actuates the lyncher? Is not “ pistol 
packing ” an evidence that the community 
which permits it is in a murderous state of 
mind? 

Has Christ practically and actually come 
to our fair Southland, when such a state of 
affairs exists by consent of the people? 

** Pistol packing ” must go, or the best citi- 
zens Will go. 


Gonza.es, TEXAs, 









HE is sixteen summers old to-day ! 
S Mark her calendar, ye who say 

That summer must have its winter, too, 
And find that it’s one long summer through ! 
Bird and blossom and breeze in tune; 
A summer morning, no afternoon; 
The rose in her cheek from June to June. 


She is sixteen summers old to-day ! 

There's a moon for her when the sun’s away; 
There’s a song that is only for her to sing; 
There’s a bird that is waiting to try its wing; 
There’s a beautiful world, as yet unseen, 
That is waiting for her to be its queen;— 
Time is a youth, and the years that were 


She is sixteen summers old to-day ! 


Are only just sixteen to her. 


That’s what her first two sweethearts say— 

Mother and father—and I’m afraid 

We are all sweethearts of this sweet maid ! 

Will some philosopher, now, who knows, 
Tell us the mystery of this pearl, 

Why it takes one year to perfect a rose, 
And sixteen years for a rosebud girl? 


. CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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LITERATURE. 


Zahn’s Introduction to the New 


Testament.* 

WITH the sole and single exception of Har- 
nack’s Chronologie the present generation of 
New Testament scholars has produced no 
work so exhaustive, so thorough, and so 
scientifically critical on the literature of the 
New Testament as these two massive vol- 
umes of Zahn. These two great specialists, 
Harnack, of Berlin, and Zahn, of Erlangen, 
easily stand out prominently among their 
contemporaries, not only of Germany, but of 
the entire Protestant world, as facile princepes 
among those who have the complete mastery 
over the original sources of information at 
the disposal of the New Testament special- 
ist. They, however, differ from each in a 
marked degree, altho originally, when they 
began their literary careers about twenty- 
five years ago, they were both conservative 
in their tendencies and worked together with 
von Gebhardt as a further member of a trio 
of most promising scholars in the production 
of what is still the classical edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers, in which the work. on Ig- 
natius fell to the lot of Zahn. Since that time 
their ways have parted. Harnack, notwith- 
standing his conservative antecedents as the 
son of the thoroughly confessional Lutheran 
of Dorpat, Professor Theodosius Harnack, 
became in course of time the exponent and 
protagonist of the more negative and liberal 
type of New Testament scholarship, altho 
he never represented the extreme radicalism 
of this tendency; while Zahn has remained 
true to his original convictions, and through his 
researches of the past quarter of a century, 
especially his masterly investigation of the 
history of the New Testament canon, has 
become the prince of conservative investiga- 
tors in this department of research, and on 
not a few occasions has sharply antagonized 
his former friend and collaborateur Harnack 
in important questions and problems of New 
Testament literary criticism. 

It is true that the present work has not 
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* EINLEITUNG In DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von 
Theodor Zahn. egy Deichert’s Nachfolger. In 
two volumes. Vol I. 1897: pp. vi, 489. Vol. IT. 1899: 
Pp. 656, quarto, ($7.50 bound.) 





been written in reply to the more liberal po- 
sitions of Harnack’s work in reference to the 
origin and history of the. New Testament 
books (in fact, the first volume was in press 
when Harnack’s Chronologie appeared); but 
it is the conservative and positive defense of 
the traditions of the Church on these mat- 
ters on the basis of what is practically an ex- 
haustive investigation of the original 
sources. This is not to be understood as tho 
Zahn attempted a formal reply to the views 
of the liberals, who deny the authenticity or 
veracity of certain books or portions of 
books in the New Testament canon; it is 
rather a positive demonstration that the 
older views, which many of the moderns op- 
pose, have the best of foundation in those 
sources which must eventually decide the 
matter. Then, again, Zahn is not to be un- 
derstood as defending conservative views 
simply because they are conservative. He is 
expressly critical, but finds that fair and 
honest criticism does not confirm the de- 
structive teachings of the modern school. 
Wherever good reasons exist for a departure 
from traditional views Zahm does not hesi- 
tate to go his own way. He regards both 
the conclusions of Mark as of later date, 
claims a letter to the Corinthians of Paul 
was lost, decides that it is useless to try to 
determine the author of the ‘Hebrews, ete. 
The purpose of the author has been to pre- 
sent in practically complete form all the 
data and facts from the oldest and best and 
most authentic sources on the many prob- 
lems of New Testament literary criticism 
and then let these data and facts determine 
the matter. In this respect no other work 
published offers the student the material 
that he here finds collected and digested, and 
in an excellent shape to be assimilated. It 
is a thesaurus of things that can and should — 
be known for the impartial study of these 
problems, and the student has them here in 
a shape that they can be used. Zahn has 
not his equal, still less his superior, in this 
particular sphere of original information for 
New Testament research; and, no matter 
whether his conclusions and deductions are 
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accepted or rejected, the wealth of material 
here offered by him in this regard will be a 
storehouse for the New Testament student 
of any and every school for the next genera- 
tion. 

This method of positive construction on the 
basis of original sources has determined the 
character of the work in reference to the va- 
rious hypotheses and theories of the day. 
These he antagonizes, wherever necessary, 
more negatively than positively, by demon- 
strating that the opposite of these views is 
correct, or that there are no grounds to sup- 
port such views. Thus he takes the Synoptic 
problem very coolly. It awakens no enthu- 
siasm in him because he demonstrates that 
its whole foundation—namely, the evidence 
of a “Logia” of Christ, on the statement of 
Papias, written in Hebrew by Matthew, is 
the product of a vivid imagination based on 
the misinterpretation of that famous pas- 
sage. He finds no ground for a critical anal- 
ysis of Acts or of Revelations, but on the 
other hand is inclined to accept in substance 
the theory of Blass with reference to a 
double edition of Acts from the pen of Luke 
himself, while he regards the application of 
John’s double edition hypothesis to the third 
Gospel as unfortunate. He finds that the 
contents of the various books as well as the 
condition of affairs in the first century of 
Christianity can amply explain the writing 
of all these books within the first hundred 
years of our era. He agrees with the less 
learned but more brilliant Godet, in his In- 
troduction, published some months ago, that 
the books of the New Testament are all with 
truth and for the best of reasons to be 
ascribed to the authors that the traditional 
views have all along claimed for them, altho 
he departs in many particulars from the 
chronological adjustment generally made of 
these books. Thus he considers the Epistle 
of James as the oldest book in the New Tes- 
tament and places Hebrews after the death 
‘of St. Paul. The authenticity of the Pastoral 
tupistles he can explain on the ground of a 
double captivity of the Apostle, since he re- 
gards a mission journey of that Apostle to 
Spain as a fixed fact of history. Among the 
Pauline Epistles, that to the Galatians is 
the oldest. 

The formal arrangement of the work is 
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quite simple, the entire discussion being in 
seventy-six paragraphs, and these again dis- 
tributed under ten general heads. Hach 
paragraph first gives the results and chief 
reasons for these; and this is followed by 
notes, in which this complete literary appa- 
ratus criticus is furnished. The first two 
paragraphs are introductory, devoted to the 
Hebrew (Aramaic) and the Greek languages 
in the time of the New Testament. The rest 
of the work is arranged on the chronological 
plan, beginning with James and ending with 
the writings of St. John» Three indexes add 
to the value of the work, but no one is as 
exhaustive as it should be. The style is easy 
comparatively, altho some abbreviations 
may at first bother the reader. 





MINOR VERSE. 


Mytu AND RoMANCE. Being a Book of Verse 
by Madison Cawein. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) While there is much in 
this volume of verse to make glad the lover 
of true poetry, there is not a little to make 
the critic feel gloomy. Mr. Cawein still per- 
sists in so overloading his diction with words 
evidently sought after through the length 
and breadth of the ‘dictionary—words of 
flamboyant purport—that his meanings are 
fairly drowned in a flood of gorgeousness. 
For example— 


THE STARS AND THE MOON. 
“'Through the clerestories high of the heaven, 
the firmament’s halls; 
‘Under: whose sapphirine walls, 

June, hesperian June, 

Robed in divinity wanders. Daily and nightly 

The turquoise touch of her robe, that the vio- 

lets star, 

The silvery fall of her feet, that lilies are, 

Fill the land with languorous light and per- 

fume.” 
When Mr. Cawein seems to sing naturally 
and freely he is a poet to applaud, and in 
this little book he frequently touches a chord 
that is sweet almost beyond compare. 

Sea Drirt. Poems. By Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Company.) 
The true singing voice, the freshness of. 
spirit, the artistic economy in choosing 
words and the feeling for effective rhythm, 
which go into the making of good lyrical 
poetry are all present in these verses, 4 
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book of better minor poems has not recently 
appeared. The author is perfervid in some 
of her pieces, the one on Walt Whitman 
shows it to a preposterous degree; but, con- 
sidering the subject, we might safely expect 
to hear such a line as 


“'The voiceless syllables of grass,” 


especially from one, who in singing of Amer- 
ica’s poets could say: 


“Thou, O my country, hadst but one,’ 
and that one Walt Whitman! Shades of 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Lanier, listen ! 

THE WIND AMONG THE REEDs. By W. B. 
Yeats. (New York: John Lane. $1.25.) Here 
is another poet who affects the Irish. brogue 
in his thinking, if not in his writing. We are 
quite incompetent to sit in judgment on Mr. 
Yeats’s verses, beyond the mere style of 
them, which is certainly distinct, if not dis- 
tinguished. In some long notes at the end of 
his book he attempts to explain; but we can- 
not yet feel altogether at home with him. 
Doubtless it is fine poetry to those who un- 
derstand it. Here and there a clear, sweet, 
natural trill slips from his oaten flute. 

WITHIN THE HerpGrE. By Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure. $1.00.) These are fresh and tender 
songs, full of melody and deep feeling. 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT know the au- 
thor by her contributions to our columns, 
some of her sweetest lines having first ap- 
peared here. ‘he: publishers have given a 
fitting dress to poems worthy of the best 
praise, 

THE SILENCE OF Love, By Edmond Holmes. 
(New York: John Lane. $1.25.) This is the 
second edition of a collection, perhaps we 
should say a poem, of fifty sonnets, con- 
ceived in a lofty mood and written with 
great intensity of:style. Mr. Holmes is a 
true poet. Simplicity and power distinguish 
Some of these sonnets to a degree that lifts 
them to the level of classics. 

EcHoks AND OTHER Poems. By HE. A. 
Wingard, D.D., Pastor St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. (Lutheran Publication. Board, 
Newberry. S. C. 75 cents.) A fine sense of 
melody goes with these simple bits of verse, 
and in pieces like “ A Plea for Justice,” in 
Which the author indignantly condemus the 
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outrage at Lake City, there is something 
more than mere melody. If all the white 
people and all the black people of South 
Carolina could see with this poet’s eyes and 
feel with his heart there would be no more 
outrages along the color line. 


AN ODE TO GIRLHOOD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Alice Archer Sewall, (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) There is a touch in these 
poems which sets them apart and makes 
them remembered after they are read. With 
almost no strong passion or deep reach of 
imagination, the lines one by one take hold 
gently and firmly upon the mind and the 
heart. The pulse of fine artistic aspiration 
beats in them. Something Greek here and 
there crops out; bubbles of sensuous de- 
light in sound, color and the phases of sim- 
ple nature come forth musically. lt is dis- 
tinctly minor song that we have here, strains 
from a delicate and constricted syrinx; but 
it is sweet, pure and good. There was a 
time when simple and artistically composed 
poems like these would have had a sincere 
welcome from a considerable public. 


Tue Wair. TONES AND UNDERTONES. By 
William Tomkins Mersereau. (New York: 
The Waif Company. 25 cents.) There are 
some pleasing bits of verse in this tiny book. 
Mr. Mersereau has a fine sense of rhythm, 
a good ear for rime and not a little of that 
indescribable something which makes lines 
pulsate with feeling. We do not yet say that 
he is a poet; but he promises to write bet- 
ter. 

COLLECTION OF POETRY FOR SCHOOL READ- 
ING. SELECTED AND ARRANGED WITH NOTES. 
By Marcus White, Principal of State Normal 
Training School, New Britain, Conn. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents.) 
This is a well chosen collection of ballads 
and other lyrics by some of the greatest 
English and American poets, arranged for 
school reading with useful notes and ex- 
planations. 

THE RIvER BEND AND OTHER PorEms. By 
Tacitus Hussey. (Des Moines: Carter & 
Hussey. $1.00.) When a rimer knows his 
limitations and is content to stay within 
them—‘when a singer knows the compass 
and volume of his voice and never strains 
to exceed them—we can heartily sympathize 
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with what he does, even tho it is not of the 
divine order. Mr. Hussey writes of sim: 
ple, everyday Western experiences, and hi 
verses ring true as far as they go. Never 
soaring away from his subject, the singer 
holds attention by the very simplicity and 
sincerity of his unambitious strains. If 
what he offers is not poetry in the largest 
sense, it is the voice of common things 
speaking in verse. 


THE ALHAMBRA AND OTHER POEMS. By 
I. B. Money-Coutts. (New York: John Lane. 
$1.25.) Mr. Coutts is one of the most gifted 
of living English poets, if we may judge by 
his short flights so far made; but the poems 
in the present volume are not of his best. 
They are mostly lyrics, some of them very 
poor, the larger number, however, rich in 
musical phrasing, emitting striking flashes 
of fancy and imagination and full of 
thought-compelling suggestions, and if not 
his best work, still notably distinguished 
above the common. 





THE PHILOsopHY OF Memory. By D. T. 
Smith. (Louisville: John P. Morton & Com- 
pany. 1899. $1.25.) The author of these 
essays modestly observes that if they are not 
true, they may serve to point out the direc- 
tion of unsuccessful endeavor, and we fear 
that that must be conceded to be their chief 
use. To discuss memory requires now a 
prolonged scientific training; the subject has 
exercised the abilities of the greatest minds. 
Mr. Smith propounds what may be called an 
undulatory theory of mental action; sensa- 
tions are undulations in the atoms composing 
the cells of the gray matter of the brain, and 
perceptions, ideas and emotions are com- 
pounded of these undulations. There is 
nothing novel in his crude materialism, nor 
in that which fills space with vital force. 
Not much is to be learned from a writer who 
explains conscience as an “ orderly operation 
of ether vibrations with respect to the af- 
fairs of life and to conduct in general.’ 
There are essays on other subjects besides 
the memory, but they call for no particular 
mention. 


From COMTE TO BENJAMIN Kipp. By Rob- 
ert Mackintosh. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1899. $1.50.) This book is made 
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up from lectures given at Lancashire Col- 
lege, which were suggested by Mr. Kidd’s 
Social Evolution. The subject is interesting, 
and the idea of analyzing the appeal to 
biology or evolution for human guidance is 
a good one. The impression, however, that 
we receive from the book is that the author 
is hardly qualified to speak with authority. 
He refers to obscure writers as if their opin- 
ions were of importance, and to distinguished 
men as if he knew ‘their views only by hear- 
say. Many of his judgments, it should be 
added, are sound and enlightening, and per- 
haps he says all that is necessary concerning 
Comte and Drummond and Kidd. The gen- 
eral conclusion of the book is that human 
evolution differs from that in the organic 
world. “It does not mean progressive di- 
vergence of type from type, but progressive 
unifying, all differentiation being strictly 
held subordinate to the unity prescribed by 
reason.” Reason is the great progressive 
force. 

THE PsycHoLoay oF REASONING. By Al- 
fred Binet. (Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co. 1899.) This lucid essay maintains the 
thesis that the processes of perceiving and 
reasoning are the same. Both belong to me- 
diate and indirect knowledge, both require 
the intervention of truths formerly known, 
but imply the recognition of a similitude be- 
tween the fact affirmed and the anterior 
truth upon which it depends. Perception is 
compared to the conclusion of logical reason- 
ing. The formula which M. Binet reaches, 
after an elaborate and masterly analysis, is 
as follows: “ Reasoning is the establishment 
of an association between two states of con- 
sciousness, by means of an intermediate 
state of consciousness, which resembles the 
first state, which is associated with the sec- 
ond, and which, by fusing itself with the 
first, associates it with the second.” His 
theory may be called a theory of substitu- 
tion. One’image takes the place of another 
and partially identical image. The premises 
of the syllogism should be transposed, and 
then the likeness between perception and 
logical reasoning appears. The phenomena 
of hypnotism and hallucinations in general 
afford many striking confirmations of M. 
Binet’s theory, and it is impossible not to 
concede the strength of the case which he 
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presents. We cannot do justice to it by cit- 
ing brief passages, but can recommend stu- 
dents of psychology to read the argument for 
themselves. They will certainly find it in- 
teresting and instructive, if not convincing. 

THE BIBLE AMONG THE NATIONS. A Study 
of the Great Translations. By John Walter 
Beardslee. (16mo, pp. 226. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., Chicage. $1.00.) Professor Beards- 
lee, of the Holland, Mich., Theological Sem- 
inary, has supplied a useful and compact 
summary of the familiar facts about nine 
principal versions of the Bible. But why the 
Samaritan Pentateuch should be called a 
version we do not understand. The Holland- 
ish version is included because of the au- 
thor’s connection with the Church of that na- 
_ tionality. 

MoreE bulky than any other college cata- 
log is the Register of the University of Chi- 
cago, 1898-99, in a moderate-sized quarto of 
five hundred pages, accompanied by another 
similar volume, not quite so thick, contain- 
ing The President’s Report. The very full ac- 
count of the youngest and one of the richest 
of our large universities will reward the 
careful study of experts in higher education 
and will show what great work can be done 
with large means, if put under the control of 
an enthusiast and a scholar like President 
Harper. The word university takes on a 
hew meaning under this development, and 
We discover that distant affiliated colleges 
and schools, from Towa to Florida, can come 
into the Register. The subjects offered to 
students are too diverse for enumeration, 
ind seem to cover the most ambitious 
scheme of universal knowledge that can be 
devised. Indeed, this Register might well 
pass for a catalog of universology if we may 
be pardoned the hybrid word. 

Tne G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., publish a new Webster’s Dictionary, 
under the title of Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary. It is a stout octavo of eleven hun- 
dred pages, and omits obsolete words, but re- 
tains all scientific and current words, with 
definitions, ete., abbreviated from Webster’s 
“International,” and retaining the illustra- 
tions. It is a capital book for the use of 


those who want something smaller than the 
big quartos. 


THE YeaR Book or THE UNITED STATES 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1898, is an 
octavo of the standard size of Government 
reports, of 768 pages. It gives the investiga- 
tions carried on by the Department, as re- 
ported by it, in nearly a hundred separate 
papers on agriculture, botany, entomology, 
zoology, meteorology, etc., that may be inter- 
esting to the educated farmer, and is illus- 
trated by many woodcuts and half-tone 
plates. We need not say that it is full of 
value. 


BETWEEN HEATHENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Being a translation of Seneca’s “ De Provi- 
dentia ” and Plutarch’s “ De Sera Numinis 
Vindicta.” With notes and essays. By 
Charles W. Super, Ph.D., LL.D. (12mo, pp. 
220. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
$1.25.) It is a good thought to put these to- 
gether, but there are not a few other trea- 
tises that also deserve a place. The trans- 
lator does not plan to go back for his illus- 
trations of almost Christian Ethics to Plato, 
or even to Cicero, but only to take them 
from the first Christian century. Seneca 
was born in Spain, perhaps in the very year 
of our Lord’s birth, and Plutarch possibly 
fifteen years later. We do not need to say 
that they are models of the best that Pagan- 
ism can teach, and are, with Philo, the pre- 
cursors of the reign of the better Christian 
faith. Dr. Super has given a brief, but fair, 
statement of their quality, and has at- 
tempted a new translation of these two 
treatises. In general, the translation reads 
smoothly, but now and then Plutarch’s long 
sentences have not been broken up into good 
English. In this sentence, for example, we 
can find no concatenation and little sense: 


“Because this tardiness destroys faith in Prov- 
idence, and the fact that retribution does not fol- 
low closely each particular act of wrong-doing, but 
is later, thus making room for chance, men, by 
calling it a misfortune, not a penalty, are they in 
any way bettered?’”’ 


Strone Hearts. By George W. Cadle. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Mr. Cable has returned, and very happily, 
to his early haunts in this little book of 
three short stories depicting the Creole ‘life 
which we first enjoyed through his delicate 
art in “Old Creole Days.” Strong Hearts 
includes “The Solitary,” ‘The Taxider- 
mist” and “The Entomologist,’ studies 
rather than stories, which the reader enjoys 
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with a sense of their likeness to water color 
sketches of what has been seen by happy 
glances in passing through the dreamy coun- 
try of the old French South. 

AN INCIDENT AND OTHER HAPPENINGS, by 
Sarah Bornwell Elliott (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25), is another book of short 
stories dealing with Southern life and char- 
acter. While these sketches have not the 
fine grace and tender feeling of Mr. Cable’s, 
they present some striking and truthful pic- 
tures of certain phases of social, domestic 
and political experience peculiar to the land 
of the black and the white. ‘Two or three of 
them are disagreable, however strongly 
they depict their dark conditions, but all of 
them compel attention and demand con- 
sideration. 

THE RIVER SYNDICATE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Charles FE. Carryl. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) Seven stories, -some- 
what longer than the ordinary “short 
story,” and of more than ordinary interest 
make this a very entertaining volume. Mr. 
Carryl is clever and ingenious; his crimes 
are cunningly conceived and his detectives 
are engagingly successful in the long run, 
while his incorrigible criminals are drawn 
with startling, if not masterly, power. Many 
ingenious turns are struck upon the theme 
of financial crookedness, and there are some 
well managed surprises. 

THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. A Novel. 
By Selma Lagerlég. Translated from the 
Swedish by Pauline Bancroft Flach. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) This is not a 
novel, altho the title-page so names it, but 
rather a romance based upon a collection of 
Sicilian legends of miraculous happenings 
on the slopes of Attna. A little image of 
Christ as a child is an important factor in 
working out the wonders of the book, which, 
despite its improbability and sentimental 
flabbiness, is curiously attractive. 

FAcE TO FAcE WitH NAPOLEON. By O. V. 
Caine. (Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.50.) 
A rattling story of war and adventure, 
briskly and vigorously told. It is full of ex- 
citing incidents with a background of semi- 
historical facts. Napoleon the great figures 
largely in the plot, and some brave boys and 
their doings give the book a special interest 
for lads. 
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Literary Notes. 


A MOVEMENT toward the reduction of post- 
age on authors’ manuscripts, by classing them 
as “ merchandise,” has been begun by the Soci- 
ety of American Authors. , 


..A new twelve-volume edition of Shake- 
speare—on the lines of the Temple Shakespeare 
—will be published by the Macmillan Co. Israel 
Gollancz, in editing this edition, will fully revise 
the text, besides adding to the notes. 

...-Rtamon Reyes Lala, who has become quite 
widely known during the past year or two 
through his book on the Philippines, his articles 
and his lectures, will deliver in various parts of 
the country a series of illustrated lectures on 
the Philippines and the Filipinos. Bight years 
ago Mr. Lala became a citizen of the United 
States, and is said ‘to be the only native Filipino 
who enjoys this distinction. 

....G. P. Putnam’s Sons offer an unusual at- 
traction in a new and finely illustrated edition, 
under the title “ Big-Game Hunting in the 
Rockies and the Great Plains,” of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” 
and “The Wilderness Hunter.” Only 1,000 
copies are printed, ‘and each has a picture of 
the author as a Rough Rider, with autograph 
signature, 55 full-page illustrations, and nearly 
900 pages of text, at prices from $10 to $20, ac- 
cording to the binding. 

....The Harper-McClure Syndicate will pub- 
lish November 1 the first number of the Harper- 
McCiure Illustrated Review. This will be a 
monthly magazine, selling at 10 cents a copy, 
and occupying a field quite distinct from that 
covered by any existing publication. Dr. John 
H. Finley, formerly President of Knox College, 
who will be editor-in-chief, is quoted as saying: 

“The high-priced monthlies are not com- 
piled to appeal to the masses, either in litera- 


ture or price. It is my aim to produce in the new 
publication a magazine of comparatively small 


cost, illustrated and devoted to varied fields of: 


work. ‘[he departmental system will be a dis- 
tinctive feature, and religious, scientific, industrial, 
economical and political subjects will receive im- 
partial treatment. To insure the best ideas, men 
of note in the various branches will be asked to 
contribute, and no matter of current interest to 
the people will be neglected. Illustrations will be 
a prominent feature of this section of the Review; 
in fact, it could be used as a supplementary reader 
in the public schools. The Review will aim at 
popularity to a greater degree than any now 
printed, and to attain that popularity short stories 
by well-known authors will appear in its pages. 
Continued fiction will in no case have a great claim 
on-it. I hope to reach the artisan, the farmer and 
the mechanic. The practical sciences will not be 
neglected, and articles on current inventions will 
have a permanent place in the magazine.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


“Joe” Wheeler. 


It was Jowett who, with a frankness and 
generous freshness not often found in old 
age, said: “I hope our young men will not 
grow into such dodgers as these old men 
are. I believe everything a young man says 
to me.” Doubtless it is only by an effort 
that most men who are past their prime can 
consider life without taking largely into the 
reckoning their own ills, disappointments, 
failing powers and sense of disenchantment. 
What they look upon borrows more or less 
of the jaundiced light given forth by sen- 
ility. A “ young old man” is at once an en- 
tertainment and a blessing to all who know 
him. The wisdom of long experience is com- 
bined in him with the enthusiasm and 
courage of youth. We are apt to think of 
him with large reverence and yet with a 
fine, sympathetic familiarity which is the 
highest human compliment. We call him by 
his given name and shorten it; for exam- 
ple, ‘Joe’? Wheler, and there was “ Abe” 
Lincoln. 

If there is to-day living a man who de- 
serves unqualified praise it is General 
Joseph Wheeler, ex-rebel, now at the head 
of a command under the flag of the Union 
in the Philippines. He is fast nearing the 
limit of threescore and ten; but he not only 
does not shrink, he gladly dares. With him 
to the far islands he takes a patriotism and 
a courage, a zeal and a daring as fresh and 
unflinching as the youngest soldier under 
him can show. He is a Democrat, and a 
Southern Democrat at that, but with him 
patriotism goes before party; the flag of 
his country outranks any partisan banner. 
While he was in the Confederate States and 
professed allegiance to its government, 
while he claimed the protection of its flag, 
he fought for it like a man. Now he is just 
as true to the flag of our Union and just as 
ready to uphold it wherever the Government 
Sends it. He is a fine and admirable ex- 
ample of “ Southern chivalry,” of which we 
have heard so much. We honor such chiv- 
alry, whether Northern or Southern, Hast- 
ern or Western. 


Age is not a matter of years. If we did 
not know from the record, how could we 
make out which is the older, “ Ted” Roose- 
velt or “Joe” Wheeler ? No sooner does 
Wheeler arrive at Manila than he is at the 
front vying with Lawton and Funston and 
the younger “boys” on the fighting line. 
There is the American spirit as it should be. 
Wheeler might have carried a carpet-bag 
full of pamphlets and “dodgers” of un- 
patriotic literature to distribute among the 
soldiers on the islands; he might have gone 
there to sow discontent and mutiny, to argue 
the case for Aguinaldo against the flag; but 
he did not. His patriotism is not of the 
Filipino cast; it is American. He shoots 
the way he talks. If he were for Aguinaldo 
he would take command under the Filipino 
flag. And there be many around about who 
might well profit by General Wheeler’s ex- 
ample. 





The Delegal Riots in Georgia. 

Accorpine to the reports first telegraphed 
to the Northern press the riots about Da- 
rien, Ga., had their origin in the arrest of 
the negro, Henry Delegal, for the assault 
on a white woman, which assault was not 
reported by her until after the birth of her 
child. We have made some inquiries of per- 
sons living in the neighborhood, who are 
acquainted with the Delegals, and these are 
the facts as reported to us. It is the story 
of a phase of society hardly to be compre- 
hended in our Northern States, but which 
needs to be told. 

Glynn, Mackintosh and Liberty counties 
are along the Atlantic coast of Georgia. 
They are swampy and malarious districts, 
and are given up almost wholly to negroes. 
They own most of the land, and are pros- 
perous, and many of them intelligent. A 
number of the best negro schools in the 
State are in these counties. A negro is one 
of the wealthiest men in the region, and 
owns, perhaps, a fifth or a sixth of the city 
of Darien, which he inherited from his white 
father. 

Henry Delegal is a negro of some prop- 
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erty and position. He had his own family, 
but he was believed to have had relations 
for several years also with a white woman 
whom he supported. Such cases are by no 
means as rare aS many suppose, and there 
have been not a few cases in which white 
women have had colored children, cases 
which we can specify. At Waycross, near- 
by, a colored postal clerk supports his white 
mother. When, as every one knows, illicit 
relations between white men and colored 
women are so numerous, and where the 
races, especially in country districts, are 
brought into such familiar and friendly ac- 
quaintance, we must not be surprised that 
such cases as that of Henry Delegal also 
occur. At any rate, this white woman gave 
birth to Henry Delegal’s colored child. It 
gave occasion to no sudden and immediate 
excitement. The child was a month or two 
old before some white men, who wished to 
make trouble for Delegal, brought against 
him the charge of assault, and had him ar- 
rested for a crime such as, with the colors 
reversed, white men are never arrested for. 
The negroes believed, very likely with truth, 
that it was intended to murder Delegal, 
and, as was proper, they protected him. 

In protecting him they went too far, and 
got into a fight with the officers, in which 
a white man was killed by a son of Henry 
Delegal, and several score of negroes have 
been arrested and will be tried. They will 
be defended by as able a lawyer as is to:-be 
found in the State of Georgia, for the ne- 
groes have money enough to do it. We pre- 
sume that Henry Delegal will be acquitted; 
scarce any other result is possible. But it 
may be that young Delegal and one or two 
of the other ‘negroes may be sent to the 
chain-gang for life, or even hanged, while 
a number of others will get sentences of a 
year. A number are already discharged. 
The first accounts are always the worst, and 
the charges simmer down when brought be- 
fore a court of law. 

With all its absurdities this case yet il- 
lustrates the return of the spirit of law to 
Georgia. These negroes have not been 
lynched—a form of law has been and will 
be observed, if not its spirit. We may add 
a reference to two other very late cases of 
which we find the accounts in the Atlanta 
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papers. A station agent in Barly County 
was robbed and his wife assaulted. It was 
asserted that a crowd of negroes planned 
the crime, and five of them were lynched. 
Two others were caught later, and the of- 
ficers hardly saved them from lynching by 
hurrying them to Atlanta. Then an Early 
Ceunty grand jury could find no evidence 
against them, and Judge Sheffield ordered 


them released. Another case is of a negro . 


looking for work who stopped at the house 
of a man near Jackson, Ga., and asked a 
woman for work and food. He was directed 
to a negro house near by. He went there, 
and as he came back along the road toward 
the first house the woman was frightened 
and screamed. Her husband hurried up 
and chased him, and shot him in the leg, but 
the negro managed to run away. He was 
followed and chased by a crowd of several 
hundred men who threatened to lynch him, 
but when they caught him some brave 
officers in the crowd took him to Atlanta for 
safekeeping. The affair made an immense 
excitement, but the grand jury meeting at 
Jackson ten days later could find no evi- 
dence against him, and he was liberated. 
The Atlanta Constitution says: 

“Tf the officers had not taken their lives in 
their hands and protected Williams, the angry 
mob would have lynched an innocent negro.” 
These are hopeful cases in which the law 
was allowed to take its course. A case of 
the worst sort of interference with law is 
reported from Puiaski, Va. A negro was 
tried for robbing and “attempting to kill” 
Major Darst. He was convicted August 
Sth, and sentenced to be hanged September 
14th. The Virginia dispatch says: 

“The jury was out fifteen hours. It was re- 
ported they could not reach an agreement. A 
party of citizens notified them that if a verdict 
was not rendered by ten o’clock this morning the 
negro would be lynched. The verdict was 
brought in promptly at the specified time.” 

Conditions are by no means reassuring in 
the South. We do not doubt that the ne- 
groes are getting restive, and often desper- 
ate. The fear of race conflicts is not wholly 
vain. Yet we believe the wise leaders will 
counsel moderation and long patience, and 
dependence on the slow forces which make 
for equal justice. 
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These are, of course, religion and educa- 
tion, and yet both religion and education 
work for the assertion of rights as well as 
for patient endurance of wrongs. Let 
Georgia show that she will give the negro 
equal justice. Take the matter of public 
education, for example. Georgia provides 
just one school for the higher education of 
the negro, the State Industrial College, and 
for that she gives not one cent raised by 
direct or indirect taxation. It receives one- 
half of the United States Fund of 1862, 
$8,000, and one-third of the.Morrill Fund 
of 1890, $7,000, or a total of $15,000, all 
given by Congress for agricultural and in- 
dustrial education. That is all. From the 
same funds the white State University at 
Athens receives $22,000, besides $8,000 from 
the Milledge Fund and an annual State grant 
to make a total of never less than $50,000. 
Besides this there are annual grants to 
other white colleges and normal schools: 
About $10,000 for the Normal School at 
Athens; from $2,000 to $4,000 for Dahlonega 
College; about $25,000 for the. Technolog- 
ical School at Atlanta; $10,000 for the 
French Normal School at Milledgeville, and 
$2,000 for the Thomasville Agricultural 
School. These figures vary somewhat from 
year to year. It might be supposed that this 
unjust disparity between the appropriations 
for the races disappears when we come 
down to the common schools. About a mil- 
lion dollars is spent for public schools, of 
which much less than a third is for the 
negroes. The excellent Commissioner of 
Kducation, Mr. G. R. Glenn, in a late ad- 
dress before a body. of white people, urging 
larger appropriations for schools, answered 
the objection that this would be taxing 
White people for the support of negro 
schools by declaring that figures would 
prove that negroes receive for education 
less than they really pay. 





Why Are the Jews Persecuted ? 


In an article in Harper’s Magazine, Mark 
Twain, with general success, avoids humor 
in a serious discussion of the reason why 
the Jews are so generally unpopular in Eu- 
rope and America. He expresses the opin- 
ion that ignorance and fanaticism do not 
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alone account for the unjust treatment of 
them. The Jew, he says, is a well-behaved 
citizen, unusually well behaved; on the 
whole honest, or he could not have got such 
a control of great financial interests. The 
cause of the prejudice, he believes, is sim- 
ply that which is so often avowed on the 
continent of Europe, and which he takes the 
liberty of presuming made Joseph unpopu: 
lar in Egypt, that the Jews have the shrewd- 
ness, keeping within the limits of the law, 
to amass more property than their Chris- 
tian neighbors. They get the money and 
they loan it and secure mortgages and take 
the land of those who cannot pay their 
debts; and they generally suffer in a way 
that rich people suffer in the estimation of 
poorer people, that successful people suffer 
in the estimation of the unsuccessful. Their 
religion or the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus 
by Jews, he thinks—and we do not doubt 
he is right—have very little to do with the 
persecutions which they have suffered. The 
main, almost the sole, reason is the fact that 
the Jews are thrifty and shrewd, and control 
trade and get the money which their Chris- 
tian neighbors would like to keep. 

While this is substantially true it does 
not quite go to the bottom of the question. 
There is a prejudice also against Christian 
monopolists and millionaires, but they are 
picked out for detestation and abuse in- 
dividually and not as a caste. It is not sim- 
ply rich Jews, well-to-do Jews, that are per- 
secuted or despised, but those Jews also 
who are at the foot of the ladder; poor 
peddlers as well as rich bankers. The bulk 
of thé Jews, in this city at least, while moral 
and prudent and self-supporting, are of the 
class of the victims of the sweat-shop ty- 
ranny, and their tyrants are of their own 
blood. Why is it that the persecution is not 
against rich Jews, or successful Jews, but 
against all Jews ? 

We can hardly doubt that it is because 
Jews make themselves into a caste as no 
other people do. It is of the essence of 
caste to keep one’s race or guild socially 
separate from the rest of the people; and 
the final test of caste, and the chief way in 
which a caste asserts its distinctness and 
superiority, is by its laws of marriage. A 
Brahmin cannot marry into the caste next 
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below; and so on down through all the 
grades, each caste holds itself above that 
which is next to it. The Jews substantially 
deckare that they are of a blood too pure 
and sacred to be profaned by a mixture with 
any other race. It may not be an asserted, 
but it is an assumed superiority. This 
might not give any special offense and 
might even be laughed at, if this very fact 
did not produce a social separation along 
all lines. All society, with its parties and 
entertainments and grander or more hum- 
ble functions; is in the last analysis ar- 
ranged and provided for with a view to such 
mutual acquaintance of young people as 
shall result in marriage and the forming of 
new households. When Jews declare that 
they will not marry with those not of their 
religion, they make themselves a_ special 
caste and shut themselves out from social 
relations with other people. There may be 
relations of business and esteem and even 
personal friendship, but not such as can 
really break down the barriers of caste. We 
all know how this works to a iess extent, 
within Christianity, by the attempt to for- 
bid Catholics to marry Protestants. It sep- 
arates in a considerable degree the Catholic 
socially from the Protestant. Now, when 
the people who are especially successful in 
business belong to one separate caste that 
holds itself apart from the rest of the popu- 
ulation, that whole caste (in this case a re- 
ligious one) will get all the kicks and curses 
which otherwise might go to certain in- 
dividuals. We agree with Mark Twain that 
it is not religious prejudice that is inyolved, 
but there is involved, we think, a little re- 
sentment against what appears to be a claim 
of superiority, and a good deal of that hos- 
tility which is likely to be aroused, espe- 
cially among the ignorant, against those 
who are strangers, or who make themselves 
strangers, by holding aloof from the social 
life in the midst of which they live. 





The Moral Tone of Current 
Fiction 
WITHIN the past two or three years there 
has been a very noticeable change in the 
moral tone of well written popular fiction; a 
change acceptable and comforting to all of 
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us who believe that associating With people 
of debauched morals and depraved taste is 
just as bad in literature as in life, or at least 
as bad to the extent that literature affects 
the morals and character of those who read 
it. Since the revival of the historical ro- 
mance and the return to the story of pure 
love and happy marriage, there have been 
some indications of a higher critical appre- 
ciation of art which limits itself to subjects 
and conditions not objectionable when dis- 
cussed freely by the fireside in the family 
circle. We are having.a great many good sto- 
ries now, and some surprising successes in 
the way of popularity. Of course it is not 
always the best book that is most read; but 
every reviewer must have observed that in 
the case of recent romances having a great 
run of public favor there has been at least 
no glaring infringement of the laws of de- 
cency and morals. The literary art may 
have been careless or inadequate; but there 
was no incident or situation suggestive of 
forbidden things, no page or chapter to be 
cut out before reading it aloud or placing it 
in the hands of the young. 

But the literary and dramatic art of some 
recent and very popular romances has been 
notably excellent. Indeed, we do not hesi- 
tate to put it on a par with the best. Writers 
have broken away somewhat from estab- 
lished models, especially in the historical ro- 
mances; but the departure seems justified 
where it attempts to adapt the story to the 
best requirements of current taste. Scott, 
Bulwer and Thackeray wrote great historical 
stories; we shall probably never see them 
surpassed in either invention or execution; 
but a change in taste and conditions may 
call, we think it does call, for modifications 
of both style and composition. Take “ Ivan- 
hoe” as a masterpiece in its day, and we 
shall find that it is still a masterpiece, but 
probably not a model to be used now without 
considerable loppings and foreshortenings. 
This, of course, relates to mere literary pro- 
portion and the bulk of the composition. We 
demand more compact work. 

The truly great masters of English ro- 
mance did, however, set a perfect measure 
for the management of the lights and shades 
of morals in fiction. They were not prudish; 
they presented the dark side of life; but they 
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made the most of the good side, valued it 
most highly, pictured..it with most pleasure. 
They did not pander to a vicious taste; their 
heroes were admirable men, their heroines 
pure women. In welcoming the historical 
romance back to its rightful place, the place 
filled by the historical picture in painting, 
the historical play in dramatic art, we record 
our hope that it has come to stay and that its 
spirit will not soon degenerate to the propor- 
tions of mere sensational and immoral clap- 
trap. 





Not Trusts, but Corporations. 
Mr. BRYAN suggests that what he calls 
the trusts may effectively be restrained and 
regulated by federal licenses. He would 
have the national Government “say that 
no corporation shall do business in any 
State in which it is not incorporated, ex- 
cept under a license issued by the Federal 
authorities.” He would make it “a _ peni- 
tentiary offense for any one to do business 
with a corporation. which does not have such 
a license.” ‘This shows that he has at last 
grasped the idea that what are now com- 
monly called trusts are really corporations. 
tut he does not explain, and possibly he 
does not see, that it would be necessary to 
amend the Constitution before the Federal 
Government could exercise this great power 
over manufacturers, merchants and _ indi- 
vidual buyers of manufactured goods. When 
his followers in some of the States have ex- 
amined his plan they will not, we think, ac- 
cept it in preference to their own policy, 
Which calls for the exclusion of trust prod- 
ucts from a State or the destruction of the 
trusts themselves. They do not understand 
that the destruetion of what they call trusts 
—the same being legally chartered corpora- 
tions—would paralyze and wreck the iron 
ind steel industry, for example, or that the 
exclusion of the products of these corpora- 
tions from a State would deprive the inhab- 
itants of many of the necessaries of life. 
Their recent utterances concerning — this 
(uestion show that they are scarcely less 
ignorant of the situation to-day than the 
men who are organizing anti-trust leagues 
in the school districts of Indiana, and whose 
burpose is “to try their power first. on. the. 
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coffee trust,” by boycotting coffee on and 
after the first of October next. Some day 
these leaguers may find out that there is no 
coffee trust. 

We hope that the proceedings of the Civic 
Federation’s trust conference in Chicago 
will impress upon the public mind the fact 
that what is called the trust problem has 
now become a problem concerning corpora- 
tions. The anti-trust laws enacted by the 
States in recent years were aimed at actual 
trusts and the other forms of combination 
in which corporations and firms were as- 
sociated by secret or private agreements. 
Many politicians, the demagogs, and the 
sensational press, are now unable to see or 
unwilling to admit that the conditions have 
changed. What are still called the trusts 
are corporations legally formed and pro- 
tected by the laws. There are many States 
in which any one of them could have been 
incorporated in response to a simple ap- 
plication for a charter. A majority of them 
have taken charters in New Jersey or West 
Virginia or Delaware because the corpora- 
tion laws were a little more favorable or 
convenient in those States than elsewhere. 
It is true that each one has acquired by pur- 
chase or transactions equivalent to pur- 
chase the property heretofore owned by 
several distinct corporations or firms, but 
substantially all of them are corporations 
in ihe eye of the law. When those who 
are denouncing them once realize that 
their war must be waged, if waged:-at all, 
against corporations and the corporation 
laws of the States, they will perceive how 
difficult the problem is. Will they ask for 
the repeal of those laws, or demand that the 
capital used by a corporation be restricted, 
or say that a corporation shall have only 
one factory ? Will they demand that the 
products of great corporations—such as 
sugar or the various forms of iron-—-shall be 
excluded from one State because the com- 
pany was incorporated in another and has 
acquired several plants which were former- 
ly operated independently ? 

We are not saying that the development 
of the great corporations has not been ac- 
companied by evils, but we regret that the 
actual conditions at the present time are not 
seen. and, understood by a great. many per: 
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sons who are influential in shaping public 
opinion. When the great corporations, still 
commonly called trusts, offend or oppress, 
in almost every instance they do so by vio- 
lating some law which should be enforced 
or by taking advantage of some law which 
should not exist for their benefit. If one 
of them which has suppressed competition 
in an industry taxes the public by means of 
a tariff duty, the people may reasonably de- 
mand a reduction or the repeal of this duty. 
The Interstate Commerce law should be 
vigorously enforced against those corpora- 
tions which oppress or strive to ruin weak 
competitors by violating its provisions. 
Overcapitalization should be prevented by 
law, and the publication of full reports as 
to the condition of the great companies 
should be required. Public officers should 
inquire and report concerning the effect of 
consolidations upon the prices of labor, raw 
material and finished products. Those who 
see the evils should strive to prevent them 
by regulation. The people of the United 
States will not and cannot “ destroy ” their 
- corporations. A sensible man does not burn 
down his house to get rid of the rats in it. 





NINE months ago we said that we hoped 
that early in the new year President Mc- 
Kinley would order a census in Cuba, and 
thus take the initial steps to inaugurate an 
independent civil government by calling to- 
gether a representative convention or con- 
gress of the Cuban people. It is not strange 
that it has taken a few months longer than 
we wished; but on August 17th President 
McKinley signed a proclamation addressed 
to the Cuban people which has just been 
published. Init he announces that a censusof 
the people of Cuba will.be taken, and that 
he has appointed disinterested citizens of 
Cuba as enumerators and supervisors. This, 
he says, is preparatory to the task “by 
which you will proceed to the establish- 
ment of an effective system of self-govern- 
ment.’ This is a very important and fate- 
ful utterance. It gives expression to the 
settled determination of the United States 
to do exactly what it promised to do; not to 
annex Cuba but to turn over the island to 
its own people that they may establish an 
independent government—just such a gov- 
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ernment as they themselves wish—just as 
soon as order can be sufficiently restored and 
conditions shall make it feasible to estab- 
lish it. We did not begin the war with 
Spain for the purpose of enlarging our ter- 
ritory; indeed, we did not begin the war 
with Spain at all. We simply presented to 
Spain an ultimatum in reference to its re- 
lease of Cuba; and when Spain refused, 
after long patience on our part, to do this 
it was she that began the war. She took 
our ultimatum as a declaration of war, by 
refusing to accept it, and with it she took 
the consequences. Those consequences 
were the independence of Cuba and the ces- 
sion to the United States of Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands. We did not seek 
them. We sought nothing for ourselves. If 
Spain had granted Cuba its independence 
we should have had not one foot of addi- 
tional territory as the result of our demand. 
As it is, we have captured Cuba and given 
it back to its people as we had promised, and 
we hold Porto Rico with the good will of its 
population. While negotiations were going 
on with Spain in reference to the Philip- 
pines the leaders of a tribe in Luzon at- 
tacked our forces while in truce and inau- 
gurated an insurrection which rises to the 
dimensions of war. We fully believe that 
the territories that have come to us with- 
out our seeking—almost against our will— 
will be governed well and brought within the 
current of the world’s fullest civilization. 





THE Insular Commission, which recom- 
mends that the elective franchise be with- 
held from the Porto Ricans for some years to 
come, also suggests that Congress should em- 
power the President to make a treaty of 
tariff reciprocity with the island. The Com- 
mission discredits itself. The establishment 
of a territorial form of self-government in 
Porto Rico should not be deferred. As a re- 
sult of the war the people of the island have 
lost their old markets, by reason of new and 
practically prohibitory tariffs in Spain and 
Cuba. They have not gained a market in 
this country to take the place of those which 
they have lost, because our tariff bars the 
admission of their sugar, tobacco and fruit. 
We should not. make a treaty of reciprocity 
with the island as if it were the colonial pos- 
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session of a foreign power, but at the com- 
ing session of Congress our duties on Porto 
Rican products should be repealed. 





...-The Army and Nary Journal gives a 
good suggestion, especially to Army and 
Navy men, that two words should be ban- 
ished from the American vocabulary; one 
of them nigger, and the other dago. The 
word dago is derived from Diego, a frequent 
Spanish name, and has come to be applied 
as a term of contempt to Italians as well. 
In avoiding the word nigger do not pro- 
nounce it nigro, as is almost universal in the 
South when attempting to avoid the term 
of discourtesy. We ought to encourage in 
every way, as our military contemporary 
says, the spirit of good-fellowship with the 
Spanish-American peoples, and equally with 
our colored citizens. We cannot expect good 
will from a people unless we treat them re- 
spectfully. The reason is the same as for- 
bids the use of such terms of religious con- 
tempt as Papist and Romish. 

....The shooting case at Gonzales, Texas, 
referred to by the Rev J. T. Browne on 
another page, was caused by a difficulty in 
a leading family over the settlement of an 
estate. Mr. J. D. Houston and his son, 
George Houston, met Thomas H. Boothe, a 
hephew of J. D. Houston by marriage, and 
fell to shooting each other. George Hous- 
ton fired six shots at T. H. Boothe, and 
Boothe fired four shots at the Houstons. 
Boothe was killed, George Houston was 
wounded, probably mortally, and J. D. Hous- 
ton severely but not dangerously wounded. 
We commend attention to Mr. 
comments. 
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....In view of the very severe criticism 
of the London Missionary Society in rela- 
tion to events in Samoa, it is interesting to 
note that at the time when the men of war 
shelled the villages west of Apia crowds 
of the Mataafa camp followers fied to the 
enclosures of the London Missionary Society, 
and were there cared for, while a number of 
the wounded warriors were brought in and 
carefully treated. It is scarcely probable 
that had these missionaries been considered 
48 special partisans of the other side these 
men would have turned to them for refuge. 

-... While we have quoted with approval 
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the denials of cruelty and rapine com- 
mitted by our soldiers in the Philippines, 
we are far from denying that isolated cases 
have occurred. They occur in all wars, and 
we are sorry to say that volunteer regi- 
ments are not always kept under control, 
especially soldiers that occupy a town be- 
fore guards are posted. In Porto Rico we 
have known people to speak of a Kentucky 
regiment as “‘ mucho malo,” and a New York 
regiment as ‘mucho bueno.’ There may 
have been cases as bad as described, but 
they are not characteristic and are only ex- 
ceptional. 

.... The American Bar Association, meet- 
ing in Buffalo, has sent to their professional 
brother, Maitre Labori, at Rennes, a warm 
expression of sympathy for his suffering and 
his courage, while abstaining with painful 
care from expressing any opinion on the 
merits of the case against Captain Dreyfus. 
This latter precaution was not only profes- 
sional, it was prudent in view of the ap- 
pearance of impertinent meddling which 
might have injured the accused if they had 
indicated the least sympathy with him. 

....We answer a Southern inquirer, that 
it is true that colored schools have been 
maintained here and there in the cities of 
New York and New Jersey, and that this has 
given occasion to more than one unsuccess- 
ful attempt of colored parents to put their 
children in a white school in the same dis- 
trict; but such schools are very few, and 
there ought to be none. Generally white 
and colored go to the same school; and there 
is no exclusively colored school in the city 
of New York. 

....Free schools in Manila, no more fees, 
the English language taught, nine months’ 
schooling, compulsory attendance, eleven 
Catholic Church and five American holi- 
days, besides Christmas common to both 
this is the scheme already in operation, and 
it shows that we mean good, not evil, by 
the Filipinos. 

....Senator Tillman says that the solu- 
tion of the race problem in the South is 
“The shotgun.” We have heard that the 
remedy for the evils of liberty is “‘ more 
liberty,” but the evils of the shotgun are 
not to be cured by more shotgun. More 
shotgun means ciyil war. 





RELIGIOUS. 


A Message for the Disap- 
pointed. 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

You had thought and hoped. Yes, and 
it seemed as tho there had been so many 
corroborations. You often said to your- 
self, This and that cannot be mere Co- 
incidences; do they not prove that God 
Himself is going to bring this dream of 
blessed anticipation to pass ? For the most 
part you locked your secret in your own 
heart, but once or twice you told the whole 
story, from your standpoint, to a close con- 
fidant, and under strict bonds of secrecy. 
It was hardly to be wondered at that your 
friend agreed with you, tho you took it as 
a further confirmation. As to the contents 
of your dream, we need not stay to analyze 
_them; but they probably included the spe- 
cial love of some one, or success in some 
business speculation, or pre-eminent suc- 
cess in your profession, and at the end of 
your life, love, comfort, troops of friends, 
and a radiant sunset. 

But suddenly a change has come over the 
spirit of your dream. It burst on you like 
an avalanche. Between the mid-day and 
the evening meal you had a conversation, 
or in the early morning the postman brought 


you a letter, or late one night you suddenly 


awoke to a hint, a suggestion that had never 
occurred to you before. Immediately the 
dream of years was dissipated. The illu- 
sion vanished. You knew that what you 
had so fondly set your heart upon could 
never be. At first you were stunned; the 
powers of your life seemed paralyzed; even 
now the blood flows slowly and sluggishly; 
you carry a secret sorrow, and the hope of 
your heart is dead. This is the bitter cup 
of disappointment, of which all have to 
drink at some time. Do not think that 
some strange thing has happened to you. 
Come, let us gather up the pieces, and con- 
sider what is to be done. 

Think of the many bright hours which 
your dream gave you. 

For days together you were in the society 
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of some ideal soul, and you were all in all 
to each other; or you lived the life for which 
you feel God made you; or you were chief- 
in-command on the ship, the trusted leader 
in the campaign, the famous preacher, the 
poet, the author. Beneath the spel of such 
conceptions the prosaic drudgery of life be- 
came tinged and irradiate with color; and 
you often plied your daily toil with busier 
feet because your soul was buoyant with 
hope and uplifted with glad anticipations. 
Be thankful that you have at least had those 
hours, and never think that you have noth- 
ing to show for hopes that were not des- 
tined to be fulfilled. Some very rugged 
pieces of road were got over, some stiff 
brows climbed which might have baffled 
you, or left you overstrained and demoral- 
ized, unless you had been allured from step 
to step by the vision, which slowly retreated 
as you advanced. 

Tho Abraham never possessed more than 
the few feet of soil which he purchased as 
a burying-place of the sons of Heth, the 
thought of the land of Canaan allured him 
across the desert, and comforted him full 
often amid the feud and hostility of sur- 
rounding tribes. And many a weary trav- 
eler since would have found life almost im- 
possible had it not been for the blessed il- 
lusions which God permitted him to enter- 
tain. They say it is better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all; 
and it is truly good to have had sweet and 
inspiring dreams; better thus, tho they were 
never destined to be realized, than to have 
slept and risen, eaten and drunk, wrought 
and toiled, without a ray of ambition or 
hope. 

Besides, remember how much richer you 
are, and that permanently, for the hopes 
which are now disappointed. 

The leaves are shriveled, but is there not 
an abundance of fruit which will add to 
your winter stores ? You have traveled to 
the spot where the rainbow seemed to rest, 
but on reaching it, you were chagrined to 
discover that, ‘instead of finding yourself e0- 
wreathed in the sheen and splendor of 
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golden mist, and a mine of gold under foot, 
you were just landed on a heavy clay field, 
like hundreds more. But, then, remember 
how much good the clamber over hill and 
dale did you, what visions of beauty en- 
raptured you on the way; and did you not 
meet other souls, similarly attracted, whose 
common grief with yours led to the begin- 
ning of a comradeship which is the inspira- 
tion of your present existence ? Even if 
you were not to wed her, the vision of that 
pure and noble soul has left you permanent- 
ly a nobler man. Even if he has passed out 
of your reach, the effort you made to reach 
up to him has left you permanently taller. 
xranted that the reform which you have 
labored and prayed for is still relegated to 
a remote and uncertain future, yet the facts 
you collated, the thought you contributed, 
the essays you wrote, have helped to store 
your mind and strengthen your faculties. 
He who stretches out his hands to embrace 
the future is always a stronger, better man 
than him whose horizon is bounded by the 
narrow rim of the present moment. Tho 
Dante never wed with Beatrice, “the flower 
of womanly curtesy, grace and virtue,” the 
vision of her remained with him, inspiring 
his noble poems. Her purity, he confessed, 
left him pure; her grace and beauty were 
as guardian angels watching over his life. 

Besides, in disappointment we must rec- 
ognize His appointment. 

“For aftliction cometh not forth of the 
dust, neither doth trouble spring out of 
the ground.” The first burst of disappoint- 
ment crushes us, and we withdraw from the 
busy turmoil cf the world with no heart for 
it. Like the wounded deer, we hide in the 
recesses of the dark glade. But now return 
unto your rest. He has permitted all; has 
overruled all; has been in all, working out 
His schemes through your mistakes; and 
it is His wise providence which has pushed 
the cup of nectar from your lips. If it had 
been best for you to have it, would God not 
have given it you? If that comfortable 
competence, that dear soul, that prolonged 
health, had been as needful as you supposed, 
would not they have fallen as ripe into your 
hand ? “No good thing will He withhold 
from them that walk uprightly;” and if 
Some things are withholden from you which 
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had appeared more than good, dare to be- 
lieve that they were not so in the most per- 
fect sense, or that, while good in themselves, 
they would not have been the best for you. 

Do not be stoical. Stoicism was the an- 
swer made to the shocks of disappointment 
by the wise men of old. Come what might, 
they were resolved that no groan should es- 
eape them. Let the vulture tear at their 
heart, they would not betray their secret 
agony. When reverses fell thick and fast 
on Sir Walter Scott, in the evening of his 
life, he girded himself to meet them in the > 
strength of an iron resolution which sought 
pity and help from no man. 

Do not give yourselves up to base pleas- 
ures. Many have done this. When the fairy 
vision has faded, and earth has seemed cold 
and gray, in the very agony of their despair 
they have plunged headlong into a sea of 
vice. Since they could not have the better, 
they would have the worse. If the excite- 
ment of expectation were caught away, the 
carnival of passion should take its place. 

Neither of these courses is possible to you. 
You must quietly face the negation of your 
fond anticipations, believing that your life 
is being ordered by One who cannot err, who 
loves you infinitely, and who would have 
freely realized all your hopes, unless He had 
some better things in reserve, which He 
will reveal in due course, if you will dare 
still to trust Him. 

It is good for you to be disappointed of 
the lower if thereby you may come at the 
higher. 

More than once, in the history of Art, we 
meet the story of the old teacher blotting 
out the achievements of immature and self- 
satisfied genius that the young aspirant 
might be compelled to try again and do 
something better. Is not this part of the 
mystery of life? We are conducted into 
the Hall of Fancy, as depicted by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and catch sight of some fair 
ideal, which from that moment we begin to 
follow as children do a butterfly. It finally 
eludes us, but we have in the meanwhile 
caught sight of something deeper, better, 
more satisfying, to which we henceforth at- 
tach ourselves. But we should never have 
found it had not the ephemeral fancy di- 
verted us from our earlier and more sober 
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studies. Let us look, not at the things 
which are seen and temporal, and therefore 
can disappoint, but at those which are un- 
seen and eternal, and therefore cannot fade 
back into the mist. The casket is split that 
you may find the jewel; the mold is broken 
that you may discover the medallion; the 
artificial light fails that you may be driven 
to uncurtain the windows against which the 
flush of morning is breaking. When a man 
loses the things he was hoping for, he may 
find them all again in the Eternal God, but 
transfigured, glorified, permanent, everlast- 
ing, and all-satisfying. 

Then reflect on what is left you. 

You have lost the vision that dazzled and 
enchanted you. I am not sure that this is 
altogether to be deplored, certainly not so 
much as you have supposed, for you were 
in danger of becoming a day-dreamer. Now, 
recalled to the world of stern reality and 
duty, there is so much which demands 
prompt and energetic heed, and to which 
you must put your hand, that it is more 
than likely that you will find comfort in 
comforting, help in helping, peace in minis- 
try to the lives around you. 

Were you not mistaken in supposing that 
the main end of your existence was to be 
enjoyment ? You were called to be, to do, 
to minister, not to sit on a bank of roses 
while gentle hands provided for every whim. 

“ Happiness,” says Mr. Froude, “is not 
what we are to look for. Our place is to be 
true to the best we know, to seek that, to 
do that. Let us do right, and then, whether 
happiness come or unhappiness, it is no very 
mighty matter. If it come, life will be 
sweet; if it do not come, the well-being of 
our souls depends only on what we are.” 

Be brave and true, then; begin to com- 
fort others. Remember how many disap- 
pointed ones there are around you who have 
not your faith, your resources, your allevia- 
tions. Turn to them. Seek to realize some 
of their disappointed hopes, and to make 
good some of their dreams. 

I think, my friend, you may as well go 
on living. There are sweets in life better 
than all your dreams. You will find them 
probably when you cease building castles 
for yourself, and begin to secure joy, bless- 
ing, and help for others. Ministry, nature 
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with her soft caresses and mighty processes, 
God with His wise and loving providence, 
are the certain cure for the disappointments 
inevitable to life. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





THE Northwestern Christian Advocate makes 
a well-timed and temperate plea in the 
case of Secretary Schell, of the Epworth 
League, for less severe language in discuss- 
ing it, and for patience till the regular proc- 
esses of the Church can settle it. It states 
clearly its belief that it would have been 
better for the Board of Control to have com- 
pelled the Secretary’s resignation, and shows 
how Dr. Schell has put himself in the wrong 
by his denial of a confession which the rec- 
ords of the Board show that he made. The 
inference is that as the matter will naturally 
come before the Conference for disciplinary 
action, pending that action the Church may 
well cease agitation. 

....I[t is known that the great amount 
of property belonging to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is ,held in the names: of the 
bishops and clergy. The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin has recently decided that prop- 
erty thus held by Archbishop Katzer, of 
Milwaukee, is subject to taxation. As a re- 
sult, the Consultors of the Diocese have be- 
come incorporated, and the Archbishop has 
transferred all his church property to them. 
The same course is to be taken in Michigan. 
This is as it should be. The laws for the 
incorporation of religious bodies are very 
liberal, and should be followed. This hold- 
ing public property in the names of private 
individuals is liable to great abuse: 

....The Statistical Year Book of the 
Evangelical Unitas Fratrum and its work 
for 1899 has made its appearance with in- 
teresting data on the status and enterprises 
of that historic body of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. The present statistics are the fol- 
lowing: 


German and Bohemian branch 
British branch 


Grand tota' 
Of the various enterprises of the Moravian 
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Brethren, their missionary work is naturally 
the chief. ‘The Year Book gives full partic- 
ulars of the work in the twelve different 
territories where this, the mission church 
of Protestantism par excellence, operates. 
Its laborers in this field make a grand to- 
tal of 403, to whom should be added 1,914 
native helpers. ‘The expenditure for the 
twelve months covered by the report was 
1,655,550 marks, but the deficit was 258,000. 
In addition the Unitas has an asylum for 
lepers in Jerusalem, and does missionary 
work in Bohemia and Moravia. Herrenhut 
is the historic headquarters of the Church, 
and here is found their chief educational 
institution. In recent times the liberal 
teachings of the theological faculty, espe- 
cially in Biblical Criticism and in System- 
atic Theology, have called forth sharp re- 
bukes, especially by the laity. 

....We are glad to welcome to the list 
of year books the first volume of the Jew- 
ish Year Book, compiled by Prof. Cyrus 
Adler. There is no man better fitted for the 
work, and he has accomplished his task 
with great painstaking, as is manifest all 
through. It includes a full calendar of Sab- 
baths, Festivals, Fasts and Pentateuchal 
and Prophetical readings. Then follow 
statements as to the Jews in the United 
States, by Abram S. Isaacs, and the Jews 
of Europe, by Joseph Jacobs; a Directory 
of National Organizations, including the 
Historical Society, the Federation of Ameri- 
can Zionists, Baron de Hirsch Fund, Pub- 
lication Society, the different orders, etc. 
There is also a directory of local organiza- 
tions, giving the mames of the different 
congregations throughout the country, their 
rabbis, trustees, etc., together with their 
annual income. Specially interesting are 
the statistics. These are, it is admitted, 
chiefly estimates, but estimates based on 
careful consideration. According to them 
the total number of Jews in the world is 
10,728,491, distributed as follows: Russia, 
5,700,000; Austria Hungary, 1,860,106; 
United States, 1,043,800; Germany, 567,884; 
Turkey, 350,000; Rumania, 300,000; Mo- 
rocco, 150,000; British Empire, 148,130; 
Abyssinia (Falashas), 120,000; Netherlands, 
97,324; France, 72,000; Tripoli, 60,000; 
Tunis, 45,000; Algiers, 43,500; Italy, 38,000; 


Egypt, 25,200; Persia, 25,000; Bulgaria, 16,- 
290; Turkestan and Afghanistan, 14,000; 
Switzerland, 8,069; Argentine Republic, 
6,735; Greece, 5,792; Servia, 4,652; Denmark, 
4,080; Belgium, 4,000. There are 113 in 
Orange Free State, but none reported in 
the Transvaal; 300 in Portugal, 831 in 
Curacoa and 1,250 in Surinam, and a few 
in other countries. In this country, the fig- 
ures are based upon estimates by Mr. David 
Sulzberger, New York leads with 400,000. 
Then come Illinois and Pennsylvania, with 
95,000 each; Ohio, 50,000; California, Mary- 
land and Missouri, 35,000 each, and so on 
to New Hampshire, Vermont and Wyoming, 
1,000 each. 





Missions. 


The Manchus and Christianity. 
By the Rev. John Ross, 


MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 

THE sinister effects of the counter-revolution 
in Peking were suddenly felt and widespread. 
The shamefully disastrous war with Japan, the 
universally diffused influence of the ubiquitous 
missionary, and the silent leavening of the press 

which in books, pamphlets and periodicals by 
missionaries, on religion, philosophy, history and 
science, penetrates into all the corners and per- 
meates all classes—prepared the thoughtful com- 
monalty in China for the radical changes intro- 
duced by the Emperor, though the tornado rush 
by which they were published confounded for 
a time those who were ready to adopt them. 
But another large class, far more influential, but 
equally well instructed as to the nature and con- 
sequences of the proposed changes, immediately 
assumed an attitude of hostility. Some of these 
were ignorant. But the leading men like Li 
Hung Chang were keenly opposed because they 
well knew such measures sounded the death 
knell of their insatiable cupidity. They knew 
as well as the Emperor that the measures pub- 
lished were as much calculated to clip the bale- 
ful wings of officialdom as they were to benefit 
the general community. Worse still, the old 
Enipress, who has never slipped the reins of 
power, tho hiding behind the Emperor as a 
screen, saw at once that with the adoption of 
such measures her authority over the Emperor 
would certainly cease, if it were not already 
completely gone. The high officials, already 
groaning under the burden of enormous and ill- 
gotten gains, but ever crying for more, pleaded 
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with and drove the Empress to take the strong 
steps which followed her open assumption of 
power. She perceived, however, that this party 
was less anxious for the welfare of the country 
than they professed to be. Having used them as 
stepping stones to regain her own power, she re- 
fused to adopt the furthér measures which logic- 
ally followed from her first acts of retrogression. 
She has since let it gradually appear that she is 
not hostile to changes per se. The effects of her 
first steps were at once felt, like an earthquake 
shock, all over the land. But her subsequent re- 
consideration of those steps has not even yet 
been adequately echoed in public. Its action 
has been slow, like nature’s efforts at hiding the 
effects of a catastrophe. Yet; tho slow, they 
grow. 

One notable effect of her prompt and decisive 
assumption of power was the sudden raising into 
prominence of a political apparition—a sharp 
wall of demarcation between Manchus and 
Chinese. The difference was always felt, but it 
was gentle and unimportant. Now it is of se- 
rious proportions. We in Manchuria were 
among the first to feel the effects of this unwise 
cleavage. The Manchus, who were never partic- 
ularly friendly, assumed against us an attitude 
of decided hostility, which was as sudden as it 
was unexpected. In the kindly action of the 
Governor-General there was no difference, nor 
in the conduct of the officials immediately sur- 
rounding him. Whatever the feelings were of the 
high officials they took care to exhibit no of- 
fensive signs of enmity. But the small officials 
all over, the head men of village communities 
very generally and a few somewhat higher offi- 
cials, openly displayed their hatred, and took 
every measure short of personal violence to 
crush the converts attached to the “ Jesus’ re- 
ligion.” In one instance a man was accused be- 
fore a Manchu official of being a convert of the 
“ Jesus’ religion,” as Protestants are known in 
China. This official had for several years pro- 
fessed to be a “ believer,” and knows much of 
the New Testament doctrine. The official or- 
dered the accused as evidence of his Christianity 
to repeat the Ten Commandments, the Hight 
Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, for every con- 
vert has to repeat these as an initial step toward 
baptism. The Christian was probably fully per- 
suaded that by giving full and ready answers to 
such questions he was preparing for a speedy de- 
liverance. Great was his dismay, therefore, on 
being angrily addressed: “‘ Yes, I see you are a 
Christian. We shall soon see whose ‘glory’ is 
greatest, God’s or mine. Beat him two hundred 
blows!” And the poor man’s hand was beaten 
till it became twice its natural size. He was 


‘official was short-lived. 
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then thrown into a loathsome prison. It may 
be satisfactory to state that the “ glory” of this 
Not many days had 
elapsed ere he was compelled to apologize for 
such treatment of a man simply because he was 
a Christian and he had to refund all the money 
extorted from the poor man. 

Personal violence, however, has been of limit- 
ed proportions. But persecution in other forms 
has been widespread, and in forms impossible to 
meet. Farmers were driven off their farms— 
for here farms are let annually. Taxes double 
and treble the ordinary amount were levied un- 
der one pretence or another upon the Christians. 
In many places they were forbidden to use the 
village well, and in not a few instances they 
were prevented from driving their carts on the 
village streets. Social persecution was very gen- 
eral. Thus not a few in remote stations who 
had made approaches to our evangelists for ac- 
ceptance as catechumens were terrified into 
drawing back, for they were not prepared to face 
the “pains and penalties’? with which they 
were threatened. A few of even the accepted 
catechumens ceased attendance at worship for 
a number of months. I have heard of no bap- 
tized person who was afraid to acknowledge him- 
self true to his faith; and of not a few thou- 
sands of catechumens there were but a few. 
The rest, in fear and trembling, still continued 
their usual Christian duties and observances. 

Most of those persecutions have, I am thank- 
ful to say, already died down. At present only 
a few farmers are forbidden to draw manure 
from their compounds through the village public 
street to their fields. This, too, will soon come to 
anend. And it is to be hoped that the reaction 
will then have spent itself. The presence of the 
Russians does not help us much. Tho it may not 
have been without influence in drawing off the 
attention of those who were our adversaries 
possibly the lesser enmity has disappeared under 
the shadow of a greater. 

The phenomenal growth of the Church in 
Manchuria, its multifarious interests and espe- 
cially the unpleasant friction very generally ex- 
perienced in every new center of light, have in- 
creased greatly the business in the yamens in- 
volving Christians. The conduct of several Eu- 
ropeans in presence of the Governor-General 
has been of a kind for several years which no 
self-respecting official in any country could tol- 
erate. For these reasons a new yamen, or gov- 
ernment office. has been established in this city 
to transact all business connected with “ for- 
eigners.” It is intended to be a miniature 
Tsung-li-Yamen. 

MuxKpENn, MANcHURIA. 





FINANCIAL. 


Canada’s Exports to Great 
Britain. 


Tur American Consul at Liverpool, Mr. 
Boyle, has sent to Washington a report con- 
cerning the competition of Canada with the 
United States in the sale of products to 
Great Britain. This competition, he says, 
is keener now than it-ever has been, and 
he warns American farmers and shippers 
that it will become more formidable here- 
after. At the close of the report he points 
out that in the five years ending with 1898 
the imports into Great Britain from the 
United States increased 28.8 per cent., while 
the increase of imports from Canada in the 
same period was 38.7 per cent. These per- 
centages may be misleading. When they 
are applied to the total values given in the 
report, it appears that the increase of our 
shipments in the period was $137,000,000, 
while the Canadian increase was $27,000,- 
000. Our exporters can view without alarm 
a continued growth of exports from the two 
countries on these lines. We do not mean 
to say that Mr. Boyle’s report does not con- 
tain much that is interesting and instruc- 
tive, but the facts which he sets forth should 
be considered in connection with others that 
did not fall within the scope of his state- 
ment. Among these other facts are the re- 
markable growth of the exports from the 
Jnited States to Canada and the decline of 
the imports from Canada into this country, 
as shown by the following figures which we 
take from the Government’s reports: 


Exports from Imports from 
U.S. to Canada. Canada to U.S 


84'889,819 
89 572,609 31,586 332 


It will be observed that if Canada’s ex- 
ports to Great Britain have increased by 
$27,000,000 in five years, our exports to Can- 
ada have increased by $45,000,000 in the 
Same period. For this additional reason our 
exporters can regard with complacency the 
comparative growth percentages in Mr. 


Boyle’s report, of which we have already 
spoken. 

The increasing keenness of the competi- 
tion of Canada with the United States in 
English markets is due chiefly to the fact 
that the exportation of Canadian agricul- 
tural products has recently been greatly 
stimulated by Government subsidies of one 
kind or another, and by the intelligent inter- 
est and assistance of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For example, having 
sent out experts to supervise the establish- 
ment of creameries and to show farmers 
how poultry should be dressed for the Eng- 
lish market, the Government has paid a 
small subsidy to every creamery con- 
structed and maintained in accordance with 
its requirements, and has made agreements 
with railroad and steamship companies for 
cold storage. It guarantees to the railway 
companies for every cold-storage car moved 
through certain districts for the convenience 
of farmers the pay for two-thirds of a car- 
load of produce; it provides cold-storage 
warehouses at the ports, and has paid one- 
half of the cost of fitting up nearly a score 
of ocean steamships with cold-storage cham- 
bers. Mr. Boyle refers to these measures 
in his report. In respect to some of them 
Canada, we think, has followed the exam- 
ple of the Australian Colonies. It should 
also be said that prominent officers of the 
Canadian Government have recently tray- 
eled about in Great Britain, addressing 
Chambers of Commerce and other trade 
organizations concerning Canadian prod- 
ucts, and striving in this way to promote 
the sale of them. The Dominion also has in 
the British Islands nine or ten agents who 
go about exhibiting Canadian farm prod- 
ucts at the agricultural fairs and in the 
towns. Two or three of the provinces also 
support in England such drummers of their 
own. It would be surprising if as a result 
of all these efforts of the Government and 
this expenditure of public money the official 
returns did not show a considerable in- 
crease of the shipments of Canadian food 
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products to the mother country, and the 
growth is quite noticeable in the case of 
certain products—such as butter, eggs and 
fresh beef—for the sale of which the sub- 
sidy methods afford a _ special stimulus. 
Thus, the shipments of butter to England 
rose from $437,000 in 1894 to $2,162,000 in 
1897, and $3,217,000 in 1898. But it can 
scarcely be said, when the entire field of the 
export trade is considered, that Canadian 
exports have grown at the expense of those 
of the United States, for our own exports 
to Canada have increased, as the official 
figures show, in five years by an amount 
nearly twice as great as the increase ($27,- 
000,000) of Canadian shipments to Great 
Britain, and the total of our agricultural ex- 
ports has been enlarged in the same period 
from $553,000,000 to $785,000,000. 





Financial Items. 


A RAILROAD is being built up the Rax 
Alp, which is 6,400 feet in hight. 


....On August 29th the Treasury De- 
partment received $3,210,000 in payment for 
the old Custom House site in New York 
City. 

....In place of W. H. Ijams, formerly 
treasurer of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, who lately resigned, J. V. McNeal was 
elected treasurer. 

....Walter E. Frew was last week elected 
vice-president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
and took up his new duties on Septem- 
ber ist. Mr. Frew was formerly president 
of the Queens County Bank, and it is under- 
stood will continue to supervise and direct 
this branch of the Corn Exchange Bank. 

....Last week an automobile made the as- 
cent of Mount Washington for the first time. 
The distance of ten miles from the Pinkham 
Notch to the summit was covered in two 
hours and ten minutes, which included de- 
lays in replenishing the water tank. This 
is less than half of the time required by 
earriages drawn by horses. 

....Some interesting statistics have re- 
cently been published by the French Meteor- 
ological Bureau at Paris. Among other 
things it is shown that Spain has on an aver- 
age 3,000 hours of sunshine per year; Italy, 


2,700; Germany, 1,700, and England, only 


1,400. The average fall of rain in England 


is greater than in any other country. 


..-A report of the British Secretary, of 
State for the Colonies shows that the trade 
of the Island of Barbados with Great 
Britain during the past year has decreased 
£22,000, while the trade with other coun- 
tries has increased £74,000. The secretary 
attributes this change to the increasing 
tendency to get all supplies from the United 
States. 


....The survey on the route of the pro- 
posed ship canal from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic has recently been completed in 
its preliminary details. The project is to 
have a canal 30 feet deep and 340 feet wide 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario around 
Niagara Falls, and leaving Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, follow the course of the Oswego 
River to Lake Oneida, then via the Mohawk 
River to the Hudson. The chief difficulty is 
in finding storage for water to feed so large 
a canal. 

.-...-The new battle ship “ Alabama” had 
her trial trip on August 29th, developing 
a maximum speed of 1714 knots. This is 14 
knots above the required 16. On the first 
run the “Alabama,” under 10314 revolu- 
tions per minute, averaged 15.25 knots per 
hour over a course of 1114 knots. She 
steamed over this course twice. On the 
second run, under forced draught, 11414 rev- 
olutions per minute, the average speed was 
16.33 knots, but a maximum of 17144 knots 
was reached. 

Dividends and coupons announced: 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. coupons, due 
Septemper ist, payable at Central Trust Com- 
pany, 54 Wall street. 

United Traction & Hlectric Co. coupons, ist 
mortgage 5 per cent., payable at Central Trust 
Company, 54 Wall street. 

Union Pacific R. R. Company, preferred, $2.00 
per share, payable October 9th, at 120 Broad- 
way. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past two weeks have been : 
BANKS, 


Mercantile 
Western 


Chatham 
Fourth............... 192 
Mechanics’ 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
Guaranty Trust Co. .66914 
International Bank- 
ing and Trust 
North American 





Trust Co of America.2804 
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INSURANCE. 


A Case for Repeal. 

In course of the perpetual search by Leg- 
islaiures for some source whence taxes can 
be taken without disturbing anybody’s feel- 
ings, the Wisconsin Legislature has en- 
acted a law requiring as a license fee 1 per 
cent. of income of life insurance companies 
from all sources except real estate. This is 
contrary to all fundamental principles of 
taxation as discovered by students of “ the 
dismal science,” political economy; but as 
such students are sometimes dubbed 
“closet theorists” by the very practical 
persons whose study is rather the economy 
of politics, this selection of insurance income 
as a tax subject probably seemed as clever 
as if it had never been made before. How- 
ever, it would not do to let “ foreign’? com- 
panies go free, and so 1 per cent. was re- 
quired from all such companies on pre- 
miums collected in Wisconsin. The new law 
bears heavily on the Northwestern Life of 
Milwaukee, whose income subject to this 
tax can hardly be less than twenty mil- 
lions, and then came notice to the company 
from Superintendent Payn, of this State, 
that he shall be obliged to collect a similar 
1 per cent. on all premiums collected by the 
company here. This will call for something 
over $25,000, less the $300 heretofore paid 
as license fee. This demand is made under 
the mandatory provision of an old and very 
foolish law known as “ reciprocal,” or, prop- 
erly, tetaliatory. Its purport is that what- 
ever tax or demand is laid in any other 
State upon a New York company shall im- 
mediately be due and required of companies 
of such State operating here. The fashion 
has spread until such laws are common. It 
is estimated that the new Wisconsin de- 
mand will cost the Northwestern policy- 
holders, mainly by retaliatory reaction, 
about 17 per cent. of the amount returnable 
as dividends last year. Superintendent 
Payn thinks the new Wisconsin tax law 
should be repealed as soon as possible. So 
Should all retaliatory laws, and as the wis- 


est is the one who enters into a quarrel 
last and honorably retires from it first, the 
State of New York might well claim title 
to wisdom thus, and all the more because 
her insurance interests are largest of all. 
The owner of many windows should be the 
-last to engage in throwing stones. 





An Apparently Vexatious 
Proceeding. 


CONCERNING the suit of Mrs. Spencer 
against the Mutual Reserve Fund Associa- 
tion, it appears that the Association claims 
that payment was not due, by the terms of 
the contract, until a date subsequent to com- 
mencement of the suit. Under the contract 
—one of the old post-mortem assessment 
class—payment was due ninety days after 
approval of proofs, and from the proceeds 
of the assessment. About the middle of 
July would have been the due and regular 
time therefore, and the claimant’s attorneys 
—who did not allege that payment was due 
until July Sth—were informed that it would 
be made July 2ist. On the 20th they were 
notified that a check would be deliverable 
on the next day, the receipted policy being 
duly returned and the suit already begun 
being discontinued. Thereupon the attor- 
neys demanded the expenses incurred, said 
to be $2,500, which the Association refused, 
pronouncing the suit wholly unnecessary, 
and evidently vexatious or even malicious, 
rather than brought in good faith. 

We have endeavored to treat this Associa- 
tion fairly, and even—at least during this 
present year—in a spirit of sympathetic re 
gret for its troubles, but certainly no one 
will suspect this journal of being an advo- 
cate of the Mutual Reserve. We may, there- 
fore, more freely say, altho it is a rule of 
law that omission to pay a debt as soon as 
due may be technically a’ refusal to pay, the 
man who rushes off to sue before he has 
made a decent attempt, including the allow- 
ing of a reasonable time, to secure payment 
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without litigation, is properly regarded by 
right-minded people as a not very desirable 
member of society; furthermore, that in this 
case at least the moral right and reason ap- 
pear to be with the Mutual Reserve and that 
the proceeding, coupled with an attempt to 
make disturbance at Albany, has more the 
look of seeking to injure than of collecting 
money due. 





In Missouri. 


THE latest report of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department remarks that earnest and 
persistent efforts have been made during 
the past two years “to secure some sub- 
stantial reduction ” in the rates charged by 
regularly licensed insurance companies in 
Missouri. This shows that the Commis- 
sioner shares the rather common opinion 
that rates are too high—perhaps we might 
speak of it as the opinion that rates are al- 
ways too high—that, whatever the charge is, 
it is too much. But this is certainly a mat- 
ter of opinion, on which opinions may be 
and are at variance. There is, however, a 
sure way of reducing insurance rates every- 
where, not once only but repeatedly; it is to 
so arrange things as to reduce the number 
and the destructiveness of fires. Could any- 
thing be more simple and direct ? 

The Commissioner, however, does not men- 
tion this method of attaining the substan- 
tial reductions so long striven for. He says 
(as if that were a somewhat improper and 
surprising condition of affairs) that “tho” 
all these companies operate in Missouri 
“under the jurisdiction and license” of his 
Department, the law does not give him any 
power to regulate or fix risks for them, 
thereby implying that he would swiftly use 
such power if he could get it. ‘“ Consequent- 
ly,” he says, “‘ any reduction in rates was a 
matter to be accomplished by agreement 
and arrangement with the companies or 
their representatives.” So he announces 
with pleasure that material reductions have 
been made, and he commends the companies 
therefor. 

But what a slip is this! Is it not the 
theory of anti-trust law as applied to in- 
surance that all attempts to find a common 
ground necessarily mean higher rates, hence 
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that the one thing which companies must 
not do is to pool experience and come to- 
gether in any. manner? Accordingly all 
compacts and agreements and understand- 
ings whatever are forbidden, and a num- 
ber of companies have lately been smart- 
ly fined in Missouri for doing something 
of the sort. If they may combine and 
arrange, despite the law, provided they 
make material reductions, how is anybody 
to prove that larger reductions would not 
have followed but for the combination, 
which has thus operated to defeat lower 
rates ? Commissioner Orear says he does 
not “ want to see an unfortunate rate war, 
which means unsettled conditions,” but he 
still wants substantial reductions. 

When the hypochondriac decides that his 
legs are glass, or that he has swallowed a 
keg of dynamite or a wagonload of assorted 
poultry, or something else of an unusual na- 
ture, he is doomed to unrest; in order to get 
a peaceful existence in the world he must 
drop his theory, which refuses to match 
with ordinary conditions. Yet it is no less 
impossible to lay down an anti-trust proposi- 
tion which perverts common facts and af- 
fronts common sense and expect to get along 
comfortably in the affairs of this life. 





GALLERY presence at conventions of life 
underwriters is no novelty for women, but 
at the recent convention of the National 
Association in Buffalo more was accorded 
to them; the members of the New England 
Women’s Life Underwriters’ Association 
who were in attendance were provided with 
badges and seats as participating members. 
The participation also became more than a 
gallantry when a committee report proposed 
their admission in the national body as aux- 
iliaries. This recommendation proposes ad- 
mission, with all privileges except the time- 
honored male right of voting and office- 
holding, to any association of women who 
represent regular legal-reserve companies, 
its constitution and by-laws having been 
approved by the Executive Committee. Ac 
tion is yet to be taken upon this, but its 
ratification is almost certain, and it will only 
give formal recognition to a participation 
which is actual fact. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


First Critic: “ Here’s one trace of origi- 
nality—if it isn’t a typographical error.” Sec- 
ond Oritic: “ What is that?” First Critic: 
“He says ‘wide and far’ instead of ‘far and 
wide.’ ’—Brooklyn Life. 


..-- You are having a remarkably success- 
ful season, Mr. Whicks,” said Atterberry. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Whicks. “I advertised this 
place as the only hotel in the mountains that 
had no golf-links, and we have nine applications 
for every room in the house.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Judge: “ Did you steal the hog or did you 
not?” Prisoner: “No, Judge, I did not; but if 
yo’ kind ob thinks I’se lyin’ about it, and am 
gwine to give me six months for lyin’, I’d:sooner 
lie about it and say I did steal de hog, and get 
et manne for stealin’ de hog I didn’t stole.” 
—Puck. 


...-An o]d woman whose husband was ill in 
bed sent for the doctor, who came and saw the 
old lady. ‘I will send him some medicine,” he 
said on leaving, “ which must be taken in a re- 
cumbent posture.” After he had gone the old 
woman sat down greatly puzzled. ‘ ‘A recum- 
bent posture—a recumbent posture!’ ” she kept 
repeating. ‘I haven’t got one.” At last she 
thought, “I will go and see if old Mrs. Smith 
has got one to lend me.” Accordingly she went 
and said to her neighbor: ‘“ Have you a recum- 
bent posture to lend me to put some medicine 
in?” Mrs. Smith, who was equally as ignorant 
as her friend, replied: “I had one, but to tell 
you the truth I have lost it! ”’—TiWtbits., 


..-In a yellow, dog-eared almanac of the 


year 1829 is this quaint epitaph, copied from 
some London magazine: 


A ne pi ta PHO na W.O! MAN who's 
O—LD ear the N. WA RE. BENE 
AT. HT. HISST. O NELIES 
KA, TH Arin, eg. RAYC 


Hang’d F. RO! mabus—y 
L, I, Feto Lif lesse : 
Lay Bye aR—T. H. and. c 
lay. s. H. eg. O! T. herp 
Elf AND No. Ws he 
st, Urn’d, Toe, Art, hh 
—— ewe Epi N G. 
fri EK. N. d slet Mead. 


VI. 

Seab, AT Byo, U. R. G. 
RIE, F Andd Ryy 

ou Rey EsF, O R 
Wha! Ta Vai—Lsa, 

Flo O! Doft EarS 


Arsi n, s o metall 
PIT chero R,. Bro 
A D Pansh einh 
ER SHO, Pma 
y bea g—a IN!!! 
Straightened out it reads as follows: 
An Epitaph on a Woman Who Sold Earthen- 
ware. 
Beneath this stone lies Katharine Gray 
Chang’d from a busy life to lifeless clay. 
By earth and clay she got her pelf, 
And now she’s turn’d to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, let me advise: 
Abate your grief and dry your eyes; 
For what avails a flood of tears? 
Who knows but in a run of years 
In some tall pitcher or broad pan 
She in her shop may be again!!! : 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send Macaulay’s “ Essay on Mil- 
ton. 

CHARADE. 


First is something to eat; 
*"Tis the comrades who share; 
’Tis a portion, a medley ; 

’Tis the beasts single fare. 


Neat represents duration ; 
The latter part of life; 
The oldness and the ripeness 
With which centuries are rife. 
Whole. 
By wind, by wire, by steed, by steam; 
By whirling wheel, by steady stream; 
Swift or slow, 
On we go, 
Some joy or woe 
.To let you know. 
MARY A. RICHARDS. 
DIAMOND. 


1, A letter from Paris; 2, appropriate; 3, 
a mark used by writers and proof readers; 4, 
the iron head of a tilting spear; 5, hortatory; 
6, a play upon words; 7, poor apartments; 8, 
lockjaw: 9. inclines; 10, a Latin preposition ; 
11, a letter from Paris. F. P. DALRYMPL. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


I. UPPER LEFT-HAND SQuare.—1, To edu- 
cate; 2, to earn; 3, poison; 4, free from dirt; 
5, European herons. 

II. UPPER RIGHT-HAND SquarReE.—1, In bot- 
any, partitions; 2, to put in vigorous action; 
3, danger; 4, a circular formation; 5, a volume 
made up of maps. 

III. CENTRAL Square.—1, A garment of the 
Roman matron; 2, to fit for insertion into a 
mortise; 3, a common vegetable; 4, unbound; 
5, to add. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND D1iamMonp.—1, An ab- 
breviation for one of the United States; 2, an 
Arabian military commander; 3, a stringed in- 


“strument of the ancient Hebrews; 4, an old 


word meaning to sneeze; 5, money paid to bind 
a bargain. 

V. WER RIGHT-HAND Dramonp.—l1, A 
small vessel used in the Mediterranean; 2, each; 
3, icebergs; 4, a fungus growth en rye; 5, mem- 
branous sacs containing morbid matter. 

F. G. 8. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 24TH. 


BIBLICAL NAMES.—30, Ucal; 31, Israel; 32, Di- 
shon: 33,Shinar; 34, Mizar; 35, Dor; 36, Sh: 
37, Senir; 38, Ruth; 39, Mash; 40, Baca; 
Anak; 42, Etam; 43, Tartan; 44, Micah; 45, 
Paran; 46, Antipas; 47, Tobiah; 48, Hzel; 49, 
a 50, Boaz; 51, Babylon; 52, Adoraim; 53, 
achir. ; 
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Personals. 


For the discovery of: an unexpected - comet 
on March 3d of this year, the committee of the 
Comet Medal Fund has awarded to Dr. Lewis 
Swift, of Mt. Lowe Observatory, a medal, the 
ninth which he has received for such achieve- 
ments. 


...-It is now reported that the injury suffered 
by Walter Wellman, the American explorer, 
while making his way over the Arctic ice toward 
the pole, will not be permanent. It is expected 
that after a month or two of surgical treatment 
he will be entirely well. 


...-On its return from the Philippines the 
Tenth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers 
left in a hospital at San Francisco Morrison 
Barclay, a millionaire, who had been serving in 
the ranks and was wounded at Malate. Heisa 
banker and manufacturer, and his home is in 
Greensburg. 

....The new superintendent of the Russian 
Imperial Theatres, Prince Sergius Wolkonsky, 
visited this country a few years ago as the rep- 
resentative of the Russian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and delivered a series of lectures in Boston. 
He is not only an author, but also an actor of 
considerable ability. 


....The late George F'. Clark, of West Acton, 
Mass., left by his will a sum of money—saved, 
as he said, from his small salary, ‘‘ with the 
hope” that he might “some time be instru- 
mental in the providence of God in preventing 
the moral and intellectual wreck of some gifted 
young man or woman”—to be used toward 
founding at Berea College a professorship for 
teaching the dangers of the alcohol and tobacco 
habits. 


....The new President of Peru, Don Eduardo 
Lopez de Romajia, was educated in England at 
Stonyhurst College, and he took his degree as 
a civil engineer at the Royal Institute of Engi- 
neers. Some years ago he was employed as an 
engineer in the construction of one of the South 
American railroads in a region where the climate 
was so unhealthful that of thirty engineers en- 
gaged in the work twenty-one died before it was 
completed. 


....The Tappan family has not ceased to 
present distinguished representatives. The new 
President of cld Miami University is the Rev. 
David Stanton Tappan, D.D., a graduate of 
Miami of the class of 1864, and is now pastor of 
the Tirst Presbyterian Church of Portsmouth, 
Ohio. His grandfather was Benjamin Tappan, 
United States Senator from Ohio; his mother 
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a sister of Secretary E. M. Stanton; Lewis and 
Arthur Tappan were his great-uncles, and an- 
other relative, Henry T. Tappan, was Chancel- 
lor of the University of Michigan. 

..At the re-interment of the bodies of nine 
associates of John Brown on the John Brown 
farm at North Biba, in the Adirondacks, on the 
30th ult., the forty-third anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Ossawatomie, addresses were made by the 
Rev. Dr. Joshua Young, of Groton, Mass., who 
preached John Brown’s funeral sermon forty 
years ago; Col. Richard J. Hinton, the only sur- 
viving member of Brown’s party ; Col. James H. 
Holmes, who fired the first shot at Ossawatomie ; 
Bishop Potter, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid. More 
than three thousand persons were present. 


...-The late ex-Governor John Peter Rich- 
ardson, of South Carolina, was of a family from 
which the State had taken several Governors. 
One of our exchanges publishes the following 
record: His grandfather, Gen. James B. Rich- 
ardson, was Governor from 1802 to 1804, and 
his father held the office from 1840 to 1842. 
Gen. Richardson was the uncle of Gov. Richard 
I. Manning, and the granduncle of Gov. John L. 
manning. His great-granddaughter was the 
wife of Governor McDuffie, and his great-great- 
granddaughter the second wife of Governor 
Hampton. An aunt of the late ex-Governor 
John P. Richardson, Mrs. Richard I. Manning, 
was the niece of one Governor, the wife of an- 
other, the sister of a third, the mother of a 
fourth, and the aunt and foster-mother of still 
another. 

....While the Kaiser was at Kiel a few 
weeks ago, two American ladies—known “at 
home,” a foreign paper says, “ as prominent ad- 
vocates of the feminist movement ”’—accompa- 
nied by the husband of one of them, and intro- 
duced by infiuential persons, were received by 
him on board his yacht. When, in the course of 
the conversation the Kaiser jocularly expressed 
a hope that they would not open a propaganda 
in Germany, one of the American ladies sought 
to improve the occasion by making a long argu- 
ment for the “emancipation” of women, to 
which he listened with perfect patience. “ Well,” 
said he at the end of it, “I agree with my wife. 
She says women have no business to interfere 
with anything outside of the four K’s.” “The 
four K’s! ” said the Americans in chorus. “ Oh, I 
forgot,” added the Kaiser, “you don’t speak 
German. The four K’s are—Kinder, Kirche, 
Kiiche and Kleider—children, church, kitchen 
and dress.” Whereupon the visitors departed, 
perceiving that they could not hope -to convert 
the Kaiser. 
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“He That Stays 


Does the Business.” 


All the world admires “‘staying power.”” 
On this quality success depends. The 
blood is the best friend the heart has. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best friend the 
blood ever had; cleanses it of everything, 
gives perfect health and strength. 
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From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
At 2 Exice ony 


inducements. 
No Presents. | Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. F armers, and large consumers 
Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 (Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 
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READING NOTICE 


SOROSIS SHOES. 





$1,500 in Prizes. 

A. E, Little & Company, manufacturers of Sorosis shoes, 
make announcement that $1,500 will be given for the best 
fifteen stories about the Sorosis shoe, which 1s now very gener- 
ally worn by women This offer is made to women only, as the 
efforts toward the perfection of a practicable shoe for 
women is in the interest of women of all classes. This com- 
pany has decided to set aside this sum of $1,500 to increase 
the interest in this manufacture and to bring out some in- 
teresting stories The first prize is $500,the second prize 
$250, etc. Full particulars may be obtained by writing to 
A. E. Little & Co., 55 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. A handsomely 
shod foot is somethiag which every woman desires to have 
and the manufacturers of the Sorosis shoe, believing that 
they have an exceptionally good kind of foot wear upon the 
market, are taking this enterprising and novel metbod of 
making their goods better known. There is no doubt that 
some of the stories written in competition for this prize 
will be original and unique. We cal! attention to the adver- 
tisement of this company on another page. 


The Best 
Machines for 
Keeping Time 


that it is possible to 
make are American 
Waltham Watches. 
Get the “« RIVERSIDE” 


movement. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WarTCcH Co, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your. Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
ous feet, an instantly takes the ie 9 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=sHase makes tight-fitting or 
new shose feel easy. Itisacertain cure for 
ewestms callous and burning, tired, ach 
fee’ e have over 30, 000 testimonials. TR 
1T’ TO 1-DAY. Sold - all druggists and 
shoe stores, 25c. Do not accept an 
imitation. Sent by mail foraee, in stamps, 


‘ama FREE Ta. ttncr 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le — N.Y. 


(Mention this magazine). 
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JHE truth of the matter is, there 

are so many mixtures of Zinc, 

Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
misleading brands of ‘White Lead” and 
“Pure White Lead,” that in order to 
obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 
necessary to make sure that the brand 


mane) is right. 


St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 


commen Those named in the margin are genuine. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 





By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


MORLEY Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving va!u- 


SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Salem, Mass- ¢,)4er showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


KENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Sit., New York. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
f Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
: tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
: Larkin premiums worth 610.00 each. 
Hi The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 





ING NOTICES. ‘ tail of manufacture, and what I don’t know now about the 

READ wrocess of making the elegant stationery for which the 

iting nn ose Semnens is oe See bn bowing ! ad 4 
came away r two hours’ ins on 6 grea’ 

A WORD ABOUT HATS. respect for American manufactures, and ite certain that 

finer paper could not be turned out by m nery. But this 

wea eS was not the only impression gathered in that promenade 


The Fall styles of the celebrated Dunlap hats were placed — wey © Bs g Bey A being Perens tnbing 


great business firms whose stationery is quite as fine as a 
on sale last week in the Dunlap stores in New York, Chi- society woman's crested note ser, bem the massive 


; 1 whore sheets are as im; ble as the of 
cago and Philadelphia, and also in leading hat stores in the oie days. A lasting baclne ny this ‘ mill,” as it is so 


sim: called, will be the mnel of the help, the hun 
principal cities of the United States and Canada, Itis nog | S¢7bi¥ calcd. will be the personnel of the help, the hundreds 


and 4 id man h was 
necessary to speak of the merits of the Dunlap hat. The ey, Paling it ee Oe an 


Qe 
capital and labor that one expects nowadays to see 0 
goods manufactured by Dunlap & Co. have so long been | tives looking very dissatisfied at least, tat’ T failed 10 dis: 


cover scontented faces among the intelligent ones, 
before the public that their merits are understood and | Many of them past middle age, 100, that were raed a we 
universally recognized. The simple announcement, there- A Ft to. iadging by shed pom oe bg senile 
h ; or- 

fore, that the Fall or Spring styles of hats are on sale is i aie —— without ee ak from the 
women in caps, sorting linen , to the youn Is, dain- 
the only advertising that Dunlap & Co. find it necessary | tily manipuloting mantoally are Cavalopah or seine the 
sheets of peer by a mere touch of the hand, it is all a les- 

to do. son in pe od industry, and a system based on 


The Dunlap hats may be bought in Europe in the following | J0stice and self- 
cities : London, Scott & Co., Agents, 1 Old Bond St; Paris, PERRY PICTURES. 
A. Gelot, Agent, 18 Rue de la Paix, and Naples, F. D’Arienzo, is 
Agent, Via Roma, 306. 








WHITING PAPER CO. 


gy mes: of Aug. 24 is an gatiele on Rolrok, 7 
Mass., the home 0: ngressman am ting, the 0! 
president of Whiting Pa) . A portion of the article jotographe by 

referring to t! Is is given below : 
“In th oe me the 
amazing de- 








The bridepiosoasit 
Don't use 


an imitation—especially imitations of Pearline. Many 
are dangerous. And dangerous washing pow- 
| ders can never be cheap—no matter how little 
you pay for them. Peddlers and untrustworthy 
grocers will tell you the stuff they offer is 
“ Pearline,”’ “same as,” ‘‘as good as,’’ ‘‘made 

in the same factory,” etc. It’s false. 
Pearline is the standard washing compound; 
never peddled; gives no prizes; simply stands on 
its merits as the best, safest, and most economical. 575 


ts. 


The inger 














Latest Automatic 


and Best j.—___ 


Absolutely the Simplest, Ee SINGER GLE 

Lightest-Running, Best-Con- — 

structed, Strongest Chain- 

Stitch Sewing Machine ever HAS MOST ROOM 

invented. Has neither shuttle J UNDER ARM 

nor bobbin. Io ten- ; 

sions to adjust. Al- 

ways ready when gm 

needle is threaded. : 
SOLD ONLY BY 

THE SINGER 

MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in every 
city in the world. 


vy \ y ay 
~~ - » a4 A wing « =~ 
: eae 
PO 
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A Gentle Purgative 


ai such as the faultless Tarrant’s Effervescent 
S I \ | TL 4, I] ll Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
Wes aa in itself. Its mineral and fruit salts cleanse 
a the entire system and promptly relieve and 
. cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. Pamphlets on application. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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In Preserving 
Don’t Preserve 
Poison. 


Extract from an editorial that appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Sept. 26, 1897. 

‘* The poisonous substances in the enamels are said to be” 
*‘ arsenic, antimony, and lead. Neither of these is nutri-”” 
‘‘tious, and food is better without them. It may be that” 
“some of the slight and unaccountable illnesses that have ” 
“come to the people, especially after eating sour fruits” 
‘*and vegetables boiled or stewed in these dishes — toma- ” 
‘*toes, rhubarb, apples, strawberries, compounds flavored ”’ 
“ with lemon — have their origin in the disintegration of ” 
“this enamel and in the absorption by the food of the” 
“arsenic or whatsoever else is employed in it. Even” 
‘where the enamel is commonly applied with skill and’ 
‘* understanding, it may happen that a workman may spill” 
**an undue quantity of poison into the mixture, or that”? 
“ the fusing may be iinperfect, and it does not take much” 
‘*arsenic or lead to cause illness, while a succession of ” 
‘* poisonings may result in lifelong stomach trouble.” 


se 

Agate Nickel Steel 
L.&G. Ware is DOUBLE 
COATED, and guaranteed absolutely 


free from any POISON in ANY 


FORM. ; 
am 


Others may claim purity ; 
we alone substantiate it by 
chemists’ certificate attach- 
ed to each article. Look for 
this L. & G. trade mark (burnt 


want the kind that s SAFE, 


Send for special] pamphlet of vital 
importance to every housewife. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 











* 


a 


as their name implies, # 
give the form the ele- & 

gance and com- ) 

fort of a glove. 


A Corset in which 
the figure isgrace- 
ful and stylish and 
over which the 
dress fits perfectly 


~ & 


No other Corsets 
fit like them, for 
no others are* 
made like them. 


Beautiful in their lines. Exquisite in 
finish. Substantial in wear, THE IDEAL 
OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


For Sale by All Prominent Dealers. 


Tee EeERBSERBSBRERBEBERBRBEERESBEEBESBERBORESEREREREEREER SE EI 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345°347 Broadway, New York. 





Pe SSBERSEEREERESES | 





DON’T GATHER DUST 


Rough riding a-wheel is smoothed immensely by a clean 
chaia--abel 2 clean chain comes with using 


DIXON?’S caam 
GRAPHITE 


In five styles—stick and paste—the only ‘ect lubricants 
for chains and sprockets. Sold by all dealers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CU0., Jersey City,N.J. 





ew 





a 


SNe ded dl ed Ue 


== 
“fe 


KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
pricofor Gemetcrion amd Ghurckes Oatalogue free 
821 North  secganes 5a eee. U.S. Ae 


Dr SAACTROMPSON) EYE'WATER 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS,- ETC. | 
PARIS IN 1900, Make sure of your steamer and 


id — ane now, at 
tes. mducted 
A WORD TO THE WISB. pasties. Membership restricted 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. 
Paul Bidg., New York, xozz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir 
sble for Summer patronage. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & GO. 

















HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
PRP OALIMGS 








Hungry 
- for 

his 
Wheatlet. 


For young or old, there is 
nothing so satisfying as 


WHEATLET 


It is delicate, substantial 
and easily digested. Contains 
a larger percentage of nutri- 
ment than any other Break- 
fast Food. 


Sold by most grocers everywhere. 
A booklet on Wheatilet mailed on request. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever. Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough. Croup. Diphtheria, Nursery 
a ee, Face Steamer, Heater and 


FORMALIN LAMP, 


INHALER AND VAPORIZER. 


Constructed of metal plate, size5x9 
inches. Mailed to any address for 60c. 


SIMPLEX LAMP MFG. CO., 366 9th St., Brooklyn 











THE TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 


MOONY NY 


SS \\\ 


AAGKK \'s 








7 1 


is the main traveled route to the Red River Valley, Mon- 
tana, and the Pacific Coast. The “GREAT NORTHERN 
FLYER” leaves St. Paul 9 A.M., Minneapolis 9.30 A.M. Daily. 
ONLY MORNING TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN. 

Direct connections with all limited and fast mail trains from 
Chicago and the East. IIustrated information, time cards, etc., 
from F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 














(Mention this paper.) 
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JHE DSWAGER 


FOR STOUT FICURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 


requirements of stout figures. 


ade a snse lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 
Sizes 0 431 inch. 


az 550, heavy coutille, satteen strips: sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
$2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. White, drab and black. 


gh 550, yoy netting (white only); sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 
81 to 86, $2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. 
at le 614, a satteen, Italian finish; sizes 22 to 30, $3.50; 
, $8.75; 87 to 43, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


"Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply | you, a em ¢ -order 
sent us, with size, length, and color plainly pecified, wi bring 
corset to you free of expense. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. ' CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 

and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 

Company expressly for this train. All the cars 

are vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish 

and comfort, any others in New England. 

DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOSTON 

AND SPRINGFIELD. 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 
Through Express Trains between 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND 

BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 








PRACTICAL | fa+mers have dem- 








onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BON 
DARLING’S FERTILIZERS 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 
are the most 


ECONOMICAL 


L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


























GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D., G. H. PATCHEN, M.D., 
Founder. Inventor of Medical Director. 


“ona The Improved 


Movement Cure 
Institute, 
637 Madison Ave. 


Re my Se Massage cures 
ic diseases when drugs, baths 
“The MANIPULATOR.” = cloctricity fail. 
One of the machines Verb sap. 
used for giving 


Mechanical Massage. Call or send for pamphlet. 


DIVIDENDS 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


New York, A it 29, 1899. 
A Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) P: SHARE on 
the Preferred Stock. of this Company been dec 
pay yable at the Treasurer’s office Eat Equitable Building, 120 
roadway, New York City, on and after October 2d, 1899, to 
the holders of Preferred Stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 9th, 1899. 
The Preferred Stock transfer books will close for the pur- 
of this dividend at the pes of business of September 
, 1899, and ye reopened 7 eye October / 1 
remaining further clo: or the purposes of the special or 
annual meeting of stockholders to be held Sotoben 9th and 
10th, 1899, respectively. ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
R. R. CO. 


Compane due September ist, 1899, from First and Refund 
rtgage 4 per om. Bonds of this Company will be paid on an 
after that date u resentation at the office of the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPA Y, o. 54 Wall Street, New York City. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 

















UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 

Coupons due September 1, 1899, from First Morteags Five 
cent. Id Bonds of this Com oar Providence and Pawtuc' et 
issue, will be paid on and after ember 1, 1899, on presentation 
at the office of the CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
54 Wall Street, New York. 

Checks for ~—1eeg on registered bends will be mailed to hold- 


ers on same 
F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 
FINANCIAL 


Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six 
rs have pieced over $200,000.00 without a default 
princi: or interest. References, all Bankers, . 
Capitalis Fo oo aggro Men for whom — 


ite for further parti jars, 
penile,’ hs ing. rite About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gurarin, OKLAHOYA. 
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Charles § 
Willi 


This com] 
istrator,Gu: 


Receives d 


CAREFUL 


Unite 


This Com 
and is auth 


INTE! 


which may 
Rotice, and 
agreed upo 

Executor 
and Beney 
Pany a con’ 

JouN A. 


HENRY 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
ived and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
ities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
tock Ex boug! 


Baltimore 8' changes t and sold on on. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delf a 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $3,000,000 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Charles S. Fairchild, John G. McCullough, 
William H.A Uh 














rt G. Nelson, 

Hudson Hoagland, 

James Stillman 4 

Edward N. Gihbs, a 

M.U.D. Borden, mundD. Randolph ° 
Aldace F. Walker. ° 

This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 

istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court 
and {s authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice-Pres. 

James 8, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. Sonwas, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun A, STEWART, 

JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
80N PHELPS STOKES, 

Jonyn CrosBy BROWN, 
WARD COOPER, 
-Bayarp CuTTine, 

CHARLES §. SMITH, 


3 LPS, 
=n JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 


0. L8 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ARSHALL FIELD 








Successful Investments 
BY 


Salaried People. 


You earn your salary because you 
put yourself in the hands of others, and 
following their guidance you success- 
fully accomplish your tasks ; in other 
words, you need help to EARN. 


Have you ever sought intelligent 
help in saving what you have earned? 


At least ninety-five per cent. of bread 
winners are on salary, under the di- 
rection of others. If youcannot EARN 
without guidance, isn’t it safe to say 
you need help in SAVING, which is so 
much more difficult ? 


We can guide you to successful 
profitable saving from your -salary, 
even if it is so small you have thought 
it impossible to spare anything from it. 


Ask for “ Our Plan ’—it is interesting 
and costs nothing. 





Campbell Investment Company 
(Capital $300,000), 


{12 LaSalle Street, ° Chicago. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, = = = = =-' = «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = = = = = «= s 3,000,000 


vam ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Parts ON ALL PARTS OF GaEAt BRITAIN, FRANCE 
ND Teeribns BOUGHT AND SO 

ACOLL ECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ gy OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 


PARTS OF ivi ORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUE 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN JR, Vice, President. 
GEORGE RNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
bmg tet ‘ae ‘MURRAY Heat, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 


Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

Augustus D. Juliliard, 

James N, Jarvie, 

Richard A. McCurdy, 

Levi P. Morton, 

anew & Orr, 
Walter G. O 


Samuel D. Babcock, 


Walter R. Giiette.” 
G. G. Haven, 
> H, Harriman, re 
R. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 


Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, 
collects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travellers’ 
= commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on 

——— ing ee to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on 

laterals, deals in American and other investment securities, 

ond offers its services as a and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchants 


Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK,’ Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee: 


ARTHUR, JOHN FRASER, Chairman. 
LD C. HALDEMAN. 





Government ano 


e * 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
~~ THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
“LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


Guited Ptates 
Mortgage & Crust Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


7 788:880 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 





George W. Young. 
Luther Kountze... 


retary 
Asst. Treasures 
Lest. Secretary 


. Kissel, 
ote 
Impson, 


am 
Richard M. Hurd 
EXECUTIVE eee EY 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gus' 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, 





Samuel D. Babcock, 
Dumont Clarke, Gustav EK. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr. i Luther Kountze 
William P. Dixon, Chariton T. Lewis, 
David Dows, jr., Lewis May, 
Robert A. Grannis, Theodore Mortora, 
ea A. nee Richard A. M 
Robert Olyphant, 


G.G. Hav 
Charles R. ‘Henderson, fate tt, 
James Tim; 


Gardiner @. Hubpard George W. en 
CoioniAL TRVST @MPANY. 
ST. PAVLBVILDING. 


222 BREADWAY NEW’ YeRK. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 


Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Cc a rman Trustee, Focal Ave Aree 

egistrar, Transfer and Fiscal 
PA S INTEREST ON DAILY. ‘BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
iro ned Be sone Cl earing-House and on Certif- 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
ACTS AS OTHER MORTRAGES. 

Transacts a General Banking Business. 

OFFICERS: 

JOHN E. BORNE, President. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, 








Vice-Presidents. 


‘one 
MUND L. JUDSON, Secre' 
PHILIP 8. BABCOCK. Trust  Ovticer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Anson R. Flower, 
Lowell M. eer, 
Jobn E. Born 
Richard Delafield, 
Daniel O'Day, 
Percival Kine, 
frank Curtiss, 
Vernon H. Brown n, 
Seth M. Milliken, 





Gee. 
John S. Dickerson, 
gomas ra Qhtthin, 


: Geo 
W. Seward Webb. 





MASON, LEWIS & CO., BANKERS. 


Chicago, Boston, 
171 La Salle St. 60 Devonshire St. 


MUNICIPAL 
£008 non BON D'S 
CORPORATION e 


CHOICE ISSUES. 
STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES. 
: List on Application. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


%_ FIRST MORTGAGES 6 GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVE 
FARMS ONLY. The ures 








W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, en DaKOTs. 


The 


1857 


Assets 


Offers 5 
of 1st mort 
ments of 
CONNEC 
ETC., AE 
IN THES 


Rut 


First 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Rutland R. R. Co., 


First Mortgage 434% Gold Bonds. 


Due July 1, rg4r. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 
WHY: NOT HAVE YOUR 


WESTERN JUORTGAGES 


COLLECTIONS AND LAND HANDLED BY A 
NAN ON THE GROUND? TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE HERE, WRITE. 


A. J. DURLAND, Norfolk, Nebraska. 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS 











INSURANCE 
THE Tl 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Pascoe 
fiat J ES. 





1851 


ASSET 
Hor 
pire Laws protect the eet cae 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 

899 


FIRE INSURANCE 189 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all cash 
urance Rese 


Unsettled Losses 
Net Serres and 








ah 


B. R. STILLMAKR, Assistant Secretary. 











JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
A. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





1850—— THE 


United States Life Insurance 0 Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All — now issued by this Company contain the following 


~ ig“ one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain ja the most important elements of safety and progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Active and successful A = ishing t to repeceent this Com- 

ony may communicate with RIC AN, 8d Vice- 
sident, at the Home Office, 261 vetway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD 
. ee WILLIAMS 




















FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO, G. WILLI Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER juilder 

E, H. PERKIN 
JAMES R. PLU 


The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1899. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, Ko. 6 “WILLIAM BT. 
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IF CHICAGO WERE 





TO BURN AGAIN. 


Would your insurance policy give as 
much security to your property as it 
does now ? Adisastrous fire in one 
city might so cripple the resources of 
many companies that they could not 
protect their policy holders any- 
where. You would find your fancied 
security was without foundation, if 
your house were to burn. But a 
company that has put itself under 
the protection of the Safety Fund 
Law offers you a policy that is 
absolutely 


“CONFLAGRATION PROOF.” 
Agents everywhere, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
* Insure in an American Company.’’ 











There Is No 
Question ==>" 


of the desirability of life insurance. The day 
has passed for arguing the question. Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are -vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
should write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for their 
most desirable forms of life insurance, 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS Dec. 3, 1898 
LIABILITIES = = + = = = 





Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 
2,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid. 
ap insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. . 

Pamphlets, gates, and values for any age sent on application to 

ce. 


the Company's O 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. 8B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 





ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the dist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- l 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . . $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
. 1,238,340 83 


January, 1898 ..... . a 
Total Marine Premiums ... .- » « $4,294,898 91 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1898, to 81st December, 1898. . . . . $3%327+340 67 


Losses pee during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums i 
andexpenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 
ty Banks and other Stocks . . . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimatedat ... . .....+e- 899,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable .. 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay. losses under policies payable in 
oreign countries . ....+.++- 


229,793 36 
Cash in of Wi 


184,997 78 
Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates ot 
profits will be paid to the holders theréof, or their legal 
i ge on and after Tuesday, theseventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
representatives, on ang after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort: per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year en Bist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued o0 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
. HEWLETT, 
Ca ERLES Dy LEVERICH, 
R N. LOVELL 





























RETT FRAZAR, 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 4 
HORACE GRAY LAWR 
ANSON W. HARD, GUSTA 

CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM 

HENRY E. HAWLEY. WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


i f THE IN- 
BINDERS ‘9.22 turn oe of 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 














The Independent 





Any Fool Can Make Money, but It Takes 
a Wise Man to Keep It. 


It must be admitted with regret that here in America the average young man is not ad- 
dicted to small savings. He is too seldom a patron of savings banks. He is inclined to postpone 
his deposits until his salary or income will allow him to spare for investment a considerable sum 
—“say a thousand or so.” His daily wants, however, usually increase with his income, and that 
postponed investment either is never made, or, if made at all, is too often lost in its infancy by 
a attempt to “ strike it rich.” Wise is that young man who realizes early in life that to acquire 
the habit of thrift is to place himself on the road to wealth. Such an one looking about him 
for all that may help to this end, seeking for that which will prove more lucrative even than a 
avings-bank deposit while remaining full as sure, finds the object sought in life insurance. 

There is hardly one young business man in a hundred who could not easil pay the yearly 
premium on a_ life policy for at least one thousand dollars. All that is needed isa prudent 
watchfulness against the temptations of small, wasteful habits. Once that he has gained this 
sand, such moneys as are invested are well invested. More than this, if he is one of those to 


whom some other may rightfully look for protection he will realize with each such payment 
that he is in this way the better fulfilling the obligation. 


The man with others dependent upon him, and with no estate, should, above all things, 
ttonce avail himself of this opportunity to create an estate and provide an income. A large 
majority of young men who marry do so before they have acquired an amount of property 
vhich would, in the event of their early death, provide the means of support for a surviving 
widow or parent. It would require years to save enough from the daily income to protect them 
adequately, but with the first premium paid on a good insurance policy in a sound company, an 
state is created which cannot be lost or alienated so long as the subsequent premiums are met 
and the contract carried out in good faith. Thus is created an estate which is at once available 
vithout any slow and expensive process of legal administration ; an estate which can be subject 
ono risk of attachment for debt, inasmuch as the proceeds of an insurance policy are the prop- 
tty of the beneficiary, if she be the wife of the insured, and are absolutely exempt from all 
tims whatsoever. Wills may be contested by dissatisfied heirs or pretended claimants, but the 
ife policy in favor of wife or children admits no debate as to its ownership. 


For such causes as these the American young man should early in life insure his life. A 
policy in The Mutual of New York means encouragement to thrift, it involves the truest aid in 
wing money, it secures a profitable investment, and it provides certain protection to those who 
ar to look up to the American young man in life, and bless his memory in death. 


AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company, 
y PHILADELPHIA. 
=>, Fighty-Ninth | 


Anaual Statement. 

Pah capital, 006i os sien tics 5 a ballnad pay védie 00 

for re-insurance and all other claims.......... 1,705,994 25 

tuplus over all Liabilities 504,788 42 

Total Assete, Jan. ist. 1899 ... ...99.910,797 67 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you J. M. ALLEN, President, 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for ; 
Pra WM. B. FRANKLIN, - = + = Vice-President 
POST. ‘‘ How and Why,”’ issued by the] pp. ALLEN, - - - - Second Vice-President 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE. Q21-3-5 J. B. PIERCE, - - - - - - Secretary 


: ‘ L. B. BRAINERD, - - - - - = Treasurer 
AGE. Chestnut Street, Phila. itm. | L, F. MIDDLEBROOK, . + = Asst, Secretary 








The radependient 


pe Thousand Five 

- Hundred Dollars will 
be given for the best 
Fifteen Stories about 
the remarkable 


SOROSIS SHOES 





First Prize, 
Every applicant will receive acopy ‘ 


$500.00 


S eco n d P r i Ze 9 patel Bec illustrations of all 


$ 250.00 alge 


 e@te., ete. 


This Offer is to Women 
Only. Send for Full 
ParticularstoA.E. Lit- 
tle & Co., 55 Blake ats 
Lynn, a, 


ful to romance than 
N ote: aid chold word, and means all that is we 
aware t “SORt OSs site a her feet look well and feel well. 


ths eave 





